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Madame Anna Bishop. 


Tue approaching debit of this celebrated vocalist at Drury- 
Lane theatre will render a few particulars of her artistic career, 
which we have drawn from authentic sources, doubly interest- 
ing. The whole of the following brief memoir is translated and 
compiled from the various continental journals of repute that 
have at different epochs taken pains to apostrophise her 
talent, and chronicle her success. We have ventured no 
detailed opinion of our own, leaving that for next week, when 
Madame Anna Bishop will have justified before a British 
public the unanimous praises of the foreign critics. Of her 
complete success, however, we can at once state that we have 
no doubt whatever; we have heard her sing, and can find no 
exaggeration in the praises that have been so profusely lavished 
on her by our cotemporaries on the other side of the water, 
who, while they profess to hold British art and British artists 
in contempt, are not ashamed to eat their own words in the 
particular case of the clever vocalist to whose successes this 
paper is dedicated. 

Madame Anna Bishop was born in London. Her maiden 
name is Riviere. She received her musical education in the 
Royal Academy of Music, founded by an illustrious amateur, 
Lord Burghersh (the present Earl of Westmoreland), in 1822, 
who confided its organisation and general direction to Bochsa, 
the composer and harpist, at that time director of Her Majesty’s 
Italian Opera. The parents of Madame Anna Bishop at 
first destined her for the piano. and confided her to the care 
of the celebrated Moscheles, under whose guidance she made 
in a short time the most rapid progress. Her fine voice, 
however, a pure and expressive soprano sfogato, soon attract- 
ing the attention of the nuble founder of the Academy, she 
abandoned the piano for singing, and in 1838 she already 
sustained with great success the functions of premiere canta- 
trice at the Ancient and Philharmonic concerts, and the great 
festivals which were annually given in the cathedrals of York, 
Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester. Accustomed to the 
large and imposing style of this classical music, wedded to the 
sublime thoughts of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, 
Anna Bishop had paid little or no attention to the modern 
Italian: school of vocal music; and it was not till 1839, that 
by the counsels of Lord Burghersh, and other intimate 
friends, that she devoted herself seriously to its study. Her 
first public essay in London, in this kind of music, which was 
almost entirely new to her, although she had made successful 
debits both in Edinburgh and Dublin, was at the Dramatic 
Concert, given by Bochsa, at the Italian Opera, July 5, 1839, 
where the most distinguished artists then in the metropolis 
assisted. - Grisi, Pauline Viardot Garcia, Fersiani, Rubini, 
Tamburini, and Lablache, all sang at this concert ; 'Thalberg 








and Dohler presided at the piano, and Bochsa at the harp; 
still, in spite of this brilliant phalanx of artists who threatened 
to eclipse altogether the talent of the new debitante, Anna 
Bishop obtained the most triumphant success, She executed 
severa] Italian compositions, in the costumes of the operas 
from which they were selected. The Morning Post, the oracle 
of London aristogratic society, spoke in the most flattering 
terms of the talent of Anna Bishop, and represented her 
appearance at this concert as the great feature of the pro- 
gramme, discussing at length, and with unqualified eulogy, 
both her vocal and dramatic qualifications. Having studied 
in secret and in silence, the talent thus unexpectedly exhibited 
before the public produced the more marked effect, and the 
fashionable journal above-mentioned predicted a splendid 
career for the young and promising artist. 

This first dramatic triumph engaged Anna Bishop soon 
after to venture on an artistic tour through the principal coun- 
tries of Europe ; and in a short time she visited.the most noted 
towns and cities of Denmark, Sweden, Russia, Tartary, 
Moldavia, Austria, Hungary, and Bavaria, in all of which 
places she gave concerts, and dramatic scenes, with unvarying 
success. The extracts from the local papers which are before 
us, speak in the most flattering terms of the enthusiasm she 
excited wherever she gave her performances ; féted and received 
with the most ardent demonstrations of esteem, she not only 
found herself patronised by emperors and kings, who attended 
personally at her concerts, and in whose residences she con- 
stantly gave entertainments, but she was received into their 
intimacy, and loaded with honors and presents. 

The following brief details will show the extent of Madame 
Bishop’s tour, and the number of concerts she gave :— 

At Copenhagen, where she arrived in October, 1839, Made. 
Bishop gave ten concerts at the Theatre-Royal, and nine 
soirées in the magnificent hotel. where she resided, now the 
habitation. of the hereditary Prince of Denmark. Her con- 
certs and soirées were honored by the presence of the King, 
the Queen, and all the Court. Besides this, Madame Bishop 
had, on several occasions, the honor of singing in private before 
Her Majesty the Queen, and received from Her Majesty a 
superb diamond brooch. The receipts of the various perform- 
ances, during the three months which Madame Bishop passed 
in Denmark, amounted to upwards of 12,000 thalers (£1000 
sterling). At her farewell concert she sang a ballad in the 
Danish language. 

At Stockholm, where Madame Bishop arrived in January, 
1840, she was patronised by their Majesties, and particularly 
by the Prince Oscar, an eminent amateur and composer (now 
the King of Sweden). Jenny Lind was at that time prima 
donna of the Theatre-Royal; but notwithstanding the popu- 
larity of that celebrated artist, the first concert given at the 
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same theatre by Madame Bishop was so successful, that the 
next day not only every place in the house, from the parterre 
to the gallery, was taken for four other concerts, but extra 
stalls were constructed upon the stage before the coulisses, and 
one hundred places were contrived in the orchestra, and all 
of them taken. At Stockholm, Madame Bishop sang the 
national Swedish airs, in the language of the country, with great 
suceess, Quitting the capital, she made a tour in the pro- 
vinces, during the month of March, and was everywhere 
received with the same enthusiasm. At Upsala, after the 
concert, the students, more than three hundred in number, 
escorted Madame Bishop in her carriage as far as the hotel 
where she resided, and afterwards serenaded her under the 


, window with Swedish melodies: the next day they formed a 


cavalcade, and accompanied her as far as the gates of the town, 
making the air resound with their huzzas. 

At St. Petersburgh, where she arrived in May, 1840, Made. 
Bishop gave three concerts, in costume, at the Grand Theatre, 
and during a year which she passed in that capital, she had 
frequently the honor of singing before their Imperial Majesties, 
and at the féte of the Emperor (Dec. 6, 1840), she received 
from that illustrious personage a splendid set of diamonds. 
In private circles, at St. Petersburgh, Madame Bishop obtained 
the same success as in public. At the residence of the Prince 
Youssopoff, she gave six soirées, by subscription, at fifty 
francs a ticket, which were attended by the Imperial family 
and all the nobility. At the musical parties of Lord Clan- 
ricarde, Count Wielhorsky, Count Nesselrode, Prince Wal- 
konsky, and Prince Galitzin, she was the principal attraction, 
and received six hundred nobles for a song. In all the con- 
certs which Madame Bishop gave in Russia and in other 
countries, the vocal attraction was concentrated in her own 
person—she was the only singer, and often executed as many 
as six pieces at one concert, frequently in her dramatic enter- 
tainments changing costume with every piece. To cite the 
Russian amateurs, nothing could be compared to the charm 
with which Madame Bishop invested the national melodies of 
the country, which excited a furore wherever and whenever 
she sang them. 

At Dorpat, a town celebrated for its university, Madame 
Bishop gave two concerts, in the presence of 3000 persons. 
Thence she went to Riga, and subsequently to Mittau. At 
the latter place several ladies of distinction insisted upon 
furnishing the room in which Madame Bishop changed her 
costumes; one sent a rich fotlette, another a_ beautiful 
Persian carpet, a third an elegant sofa, &c. &c. At Moscow, 
where she gave eight concerts, and received, from ladies of the 
nobility, more than twelve bracelets of high price, Madame 
Bishop, with only three days study, undertook to sing and 
play the entire third act of Robert le Diable, (the part of 
Alice) in the Russian language, and achieved her difficult 
task with the utmost eclat. From Moscow, in June 1841, 
Madame Bishop repaired to Nigny Novogorod, at the epoch of 
the famous annual fair. Thence she proceeded to Kasan, the 
capital of Tartary, where few celebrated artists had ever 
ventured before her. The governor prepared a splendid 
palace for her reception, and placed two of his aid-de-camps 
at her disposition, to assist in directing the arrangement of 
her concerts, at which Madame Bishop sang several national 
airs in the Tartar language. At Odessa (Nov. 1841) where 
there is a good Italian Opera, Madame Bishop gave five 
concerts in costume. At Yassi, in Moldavia, (Jan. 1842) 
Madame Bishop was received by the reigning Prince with the 
utmost kindness, and was invited to the court ball, where she 
danced with the Prince, At her departure from Yassi, the 


Princess Royal presented Madame Bishop with a set of 
turquoises of rare beauty, and a handsome purse, Containing 
300 sequins, At Lemberg, and at Krakovia, the same 
success attended her. At the latter town, the Countess 
Paturka constructed an impromptu theatre in her palace, and 
after the dramatic concert which Madame Bishop gave there, 
presented her with 800 florins, and a cashmere shawl, em- 
broidered with gold, of the value of 1000 rubles. 
Krakovia, Madame Bishop proceeded to Brunn, and from 
Brunn to Vienna, in March 1842. 

At Vienna, where Madame Bishop gave several concerts, 
the local journals were loud in their praises of our English 
vocalist, who had the honour of singing twice, in the palace, 
in presence of the Imperial family. In April, 1842, Sir R. 
Gordon, the English Ambassador, gave a grand concert at 
Vienna, for the purpose of introducing Madame Bishop to all 
the Viennese nobility. At this concert she gained unanimous 
praises, and left Vienna loaded with honors and presents. 
From Vienna she went to Presburg, Pesth, Raab, and Carls- 
bad, and subsequently visited Frankfort, Mayence, Darmstadt, 
and Manheim, giving three, and sometimes four, concerts at 
each of these towns. At Darmstadt, Munich, and Manheim, 
the sovereigns gave the Royal Theatres gratis to Madame 
Bishop, for her performances, and made her valuable presents 
besides. The King of Bavaria, on the occasion of her con- 
cert at Munich, took so much interest as to write the pro- 
gramme with his own hand, a circumstance that will not be 
deemed surprising, however, by those who have had the 
advantage of knowing and conversing with that illustrious and 
munificent patron of the arts. While in Germany, Madame 
Bishop played and sang the two first acts of Lucrezia Borgia 
in the German language—indeed her facility in the acquire- 
ment of languages is astonishing, and has been exemplified 
on many remarkable occasions. In December, 1842, Madame 
Bishop traversed the Tyrol, and gave two crowded concerts at 
Innsbruch, Trieste, and Roveredo, and at length entered Italy 
by Verona. In the course of little more than three years 
and a half, from September, 1839, to May, 1843, (the epoch 
at which she was engaged at the San Carlo) she gave no less 
than two hundred and sixty concerts. 

Madame Bishop arrived in Italy in the month of January, 
1843. She visited Verona, Padua, Venice, Rovigo, Ferrara, 
Florence, and Rome, and was received with enthusiasm in all 
these towns, and in the month of May reached Naples, where 
she was destined to stay for some considerable time. She 
commenced by giving some concerts in costume at the Grand 
Theatre of San Carlo. Her success there was so great, that 
by the express desire of the King of Naples, the direction of 
the Neapolitan Theatre Royal offered her an engagement for 
eight nights at the San Carlo, to perform in La Fidanzata 
Corsa, a popular opera by Pacini. This opera was much 
relished by the Neapolitans; and the ordeal to which Madame 
Bishop submitted herself was the more severe, since La Tad- 
dolini, the original heroine of the opera, had been a long time 
in possession of public favor. Her success, however, was 
triumphant; the Neapolitans, exacting and ill-natured as they 
are, received her with such unequivocal demonstrations of 
satisfaction, that the direction renewed her engagement—at 
first for eight nights, subsequently for twenty-four, and ulti- 
mately in the quality of Prima donna assoluta di castello of 
the Theatres Royal in Naples—the San Carlo, and the Fondo, 
Her first engagement in this quality was for five months, her 
next for nine, her third for three, and her last for nine months, 
which expired on September 7, 1845. Madame Bishop thus 





occupied, during twenty-seven months consecutively, the post 
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of prima donna of the Theatre San Carlo, the object of ambi- 
tien to all aspiring cantatrices. Since Malibran and Ronzi, 
this is the first example of an artist remaining so long, by the 
continued desire of the public, in exclusive possession of the 
splendid stage of San Carlo; this fact is worth a hacatomb of 
praises, since, in Italy, the prima donna is most frequently 
changed every year. In the summer of 1844, the San Carlo 
being closed for repairs, Madame Bishop obtained a congé of 
six weeks, which she spent at Rome, where she sustained the 
part of Amina, in La Somnambula, nine nights consecutively, 
and that of Lucia, in Lucia di Lammermoor, fifteen nights 
consecutively, with the most brilliant success, on several occa- 
sions being called before the curtain as often as twenty-five 
times in the course of the opera. During her sojourn at 
Naples, Madame Bishop sang 327 times at the theatzes San 
Carlo and Fondo, in twenty operas of different styles, among 
which were Otello, L’Elisir d’ Amore, La Somnambula, 
Beatrice di Tenda, Il Barbiere di Siviglia, La Cantatrice 
Villane, &c., &c. So great a favorite was she with the King 
and the public, that she was invariably commanded for the 
nights on which the Court attended. The Neapolitan journals 
affirm, without a dissentient voice, that her superior talents 
and indefatigable zeal constituted the chief support of the 
Theatres Royal in Naples. By the accounts rendered in 
these journals we find, that during the twenty-seven months 
of her sojourn in Naples, she sang 55 times in La Fidan- 
zata Corsa, 28 in Lucia, 36 ix I due Foscari (Verdi), 7 in 
La Somnambula, 50 in La Cantatrice Viilane, 13 in L’ Adelia. 
15 in L’ Elisir, 11 in La Regina di Golconda, 13 in Roberto 
Devereux, 18 in Ji Barbiere, and 18 in Otello. In the 
last-mentioned opera she sang with the celebrated Donzelli. 
In this great work, especially, she gained the unanimous and 
enthusiastic suffrages of the public, suffrages the more grati- 
fying, since the Neapolitans, naturally so difficult to please, 
were still full of the memory of the lamented Malibran, who 
was her predecessor in the part of Desdemona. Madame Bishop 
gloriously terminated her engagement at Naples, September 
9th, 1845, in Bellini’s Beatrice di Tenda, with the popular 
tenor, Ronconi. She had studied the part of Beatrice, one of 
the most difficult in the modern Italian repertoire, in three 
days, and the opera was produced after one rehearsal with the 
orchestra. The presence of Ronconi, and the immense crowd 
which filled the theatre, inspired Madame Bishop with such 
energy, that she surpassed all her previous efforts on that 
occasion. She was on the eve of quitting Naples, which ren- 
dered the event more interesting. Enthusiasm was at its 
height, the acclamations were unanimous, loud and reiterated 
cries of ** Evviva la Bishop !”’ bouquets, coronals, and wreaths, 
were unequivocal testimonies of the affection with which the 
public regarded her, and of the regret caused by her approach- 
ing departure. 

Madame Bishop was now on the point of returning to 
England, but circumstances further delayed the fulfilment of 
her intention. The Imperial Family of Russia was expected 
at Palermo, and the King of Naples thought he could not 
render a more pleasing homage to his illustrious guests than 
by retaining the celebrated vocalist. A ministerial order 
charged the Sicilian government to engage her to sing at 
Palermo, during the fetes that were to be given there in the 
month of November, 1845. Accordingly, Madame Bishop 
sang in the Somnambula, at the theatre Carolino in Palermo, 
in presence of the Roman and Neapolitan sovereigns; she 
was overwhelmed with testimonies of satisfaction from these 
illustrious personages, and received substantial proofs of their 
munificence. Madame Bishop at length quitted Italy, the 


theatre of her greatest triumphs, and returned to her own 
country by way of Belgium und Holland. Arriving in 
Switzerland she stopped at Zurich, and the enthusiastic 
reception she encountered engaged her to visit other towns in 
Switzerland—Berne, Neufchatel, Geneva, and Basle. She 
also gave concerts at Heidelberg, Liege, and Brussels. At 
Liege her concert was attended by 900 persons. 

Madame Bishop is a member of the Philharmonic Societies 
at Copenhagen, Florence, and Verona—of the great musical 
societies at St. Petersburg, Moscow, and Palermo—associate of 
the Society of Santa Cecilia at Rome—and first singer to His 
Majesty the King of Naples. 

Wednesday evening next, will, we imagine, prove the epoch 
of another triumph for the celebrated vocalist. Her own 
countrymen will not be backward to acknowledge those 
eminent talents which the inhabitants of foreign lands have 
been so eager and unanimous in praising. 


[ We have received a second “ Letter from the Editor,” which 
will occupy the place of next week’s leader.—D. R. | 





The MAcw Ltalian Opera. 


Tue Monde Musicale of last week has a long notice on the 
new Opera at Covent Garden, in which it quotes largely from 
the leading article in our journal of September 19th, and 
agrees with us in the main points of our observations. We 
only notice the article that we may select for insertion certain 
portions thereof, wherein the French journalist speaks with 
much greater hope of the undertaking than we do, and 
because, if we do differ in some respect, it will be seen that 
the arguments we adduced are corroborated by the writer’s 
remarks. After quoting the principal portion of our notice, 
the Monde Musicale adds :— 


“It would indeed be difficult to offer any reply to such sound argu- 
ments. However, we shall go further still than our confrére. We 
cannot believe that the nobility and gentry have so bad a taste in music, 
and we are persuaded that the establishment of the New Italian Theatre 
in London will exercise upon this point the greatest influence. Most 
assuredly when Covent-Garden will offerthe grand chefs deuvre of 
dramatic music executed by such artists as Mario, Salvi, Ronconi, 
Tamburini, Grisi, Persiani, and Marietta Brambilla, tke nobility and 
gentry will forsake Verdi, Perrot, and Her Majesty’s Theatre, and take 
the way toCovent-Garden. All thefriends of music will follow the great 
artists engaged at the new theatre, among whom we may mention three, 
viz., Tamburini, Ronconi, and Madame Persiani, who have been con- 
demned, no one knows why, to an unjust exile by the management of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, and that the new enterprise will redound to the 
glory of the British capital. 

‘In other respects the establishment of the new Italian Company at 
Covent-Garden Theatre is entirely an affair of art. The greatest con- 
fraternity, and the greatest emulation will reign there among the artists, 
the principal end of whom will be, by their efforts and their talents, to 
render to dramatic music the eclat and the pre-eminence, which it 
certainly did not obtain at Her Majesty’s Theatre. Tothe Covent-Garden 
Company, one great artist only is wanted. It is Lablache! Lablache, 
unfortunately, was bound to Her Majesty’s Theatre by an anterior 
engagement; but he will regret grievously the being retained in the 
company of the secondary subjects which Mr. Lumley will give him for 
acolytes, and he will sorrow to rejoin his ancient comrades. (Qy.) 

“The Maestri Persiani and Costa, have been the principal organisers 
of the new Company, and who will direct them severally in their distinct 
departments. These two names are sufficient guarantee for the perfec- 
tion to which the musical art will be brought at Covent-Garden. Let us 
add, that by an abnegation which reflects the more honour on them as 
no one thought of demanding it, Messieurs Costa and Persiani, who, 
although they have borne no small success onthe lyrie stage, fear that 
they should be considered interested, and that they might have no 
personal motives in this affair, have declared in form that they waive 
altogether the privilege of producing their works at Covent-Garden.” (Qy.} 





We are inclined strongly to doubt the final intimation of 
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the Monde Musicale. What authority the journal has for 
stating his assertion we have no means of ascertaining.*” If 
Signors Costa and Persiani do arrive, or have arrived, at’ such 
a determination, then indeed our hopes stick deeper in Covent 
Garden, and we may entertain a notion that ‘the theatre’ is 
about to become a temple purely dedicated to the Muses. 
But Jet us not be premature in our anticipations. | Let’us 
bide the time. D. Ri 





The Misses Cushman. 


Mr. CusHMAN was a merchant and in good circumstances, 
who traded from Boston to the coast towns, and. thirteen years 
of happiness and prosperity succeeded ‘their marriage. » He, 
however, was one who, singularly upright in “himself, never 
suspected the contrary in others ; and in the’ end*he° was 
ruined by the dishonesty of persons in his employment, in 
whom he had placed the most unbounded confidence. His 
troubles completely broke his spirits; he set-out-to-look~after 
a little property he had in the Eastern country, and there he 
died. His widow was left with five’ childrens? But she was 
not one to be crushed even by misfortune; she had health, 
strength, a noble courage, and five. children ;.she_ opened, 
therefore, a boarding house in Boston, where, if not affluently, 
she lived respectably. The eldest daughter, Charlotte,, our 
Miss Cushman, inherited from her mother,,:;whe: was -a,; beau- 
tiful singer, a fine taste for music): As'avchild: she» was 
remarkable for her grave and earnest character’; she” was not 
fond of playing with other children, but retired” apart, ‘where 
she read tragedies and practised singing, Seeing’ her’ ‘great 
taste for music, her mother wisely..determined to cultivate it 
to the utmost in her power. She! was, not wealthy enough 
however to obtain first-rate masters, for her daughter ; but 
native talent is like love, give it only breathing room, and it 
will struggle into day ; so was it here.’ Her first‘teacher was 
but himself at that time a pupil; but she progressed under 
his tuition, She sang in the chapel, and at fifteen at a public 
concert, where she was heard by a gentleman of great wealth 
and taste in the city, whe resolved that such extraordinary 
promise should not fail for loss of cultivation, .. Through, his: 
means, therefore; the’ best instruction was. afforded: her, and 
she was placed as an articled pupil for three-years’ with | the» 
master of ber former pupil teacher, an Englishman’ of the: 
name of. Paddon, formerly an orgahist in London. * ‘After ‘two 
years, being .invited. by some, wealthy relations in New York 
to visit them for:a short.time, she went there. ,. Her, relations 
were delighted with their young and. wonderfully-gifted kins- 
woman, and “wished much to adopt /her,-and provide: for, her 
for life. She wrote for her mother’s consent or opinions: and 
three months, instead of one, were spent ‘in ‘deciding the 
subject. The mother would not consent parting ‘with her 
daughter, and Charlotte returning home, found that this long 
visit had broken her.articles with Mr,.,Paddon, This, caused 
her the less regret,.as she found that he could give her but 
limited instruction, which would not; in the end, qualify her 
for more than a teacher herself: Soon after this, Mrs. Wood, 
formerly Miss Paton, came to Boston, and with her she’sung 
in concert. Mrs. Wood, who was astonished and delighted 4 
with her voice, declared it to be the finest contralto she had 
ever heard, and advised her to .turn her attention to singing 
on the stage. This advice was greatly against the wishes and’ 
views of her family and connections, Both in former, and 
latter times, her family, both on’her father's and mother's side, 





had been rigid presbyterians, and the’ sons, through many 


generations, had! often ‘been preachers; there was, therefore, 
im ‘the’minds of all,anoinborn horror of the stage ; it was to 
their’ ideas» a /placeofisin ‘and. degradation. _ All, therefore, 
stedfastty: set’ their: faces, against such .a misuse and abuse of 
talent. / (Fortunately, however) the :young genius was. strong 
in-her own wilfulness, she felt, that a great and pure spirit 
was'in her; and:shevfeared: no. evil. . Her good, but bigotted 
kinsfolks held up their hands, shook their heads, foretold evil ; 
but she had taken her resolve, and was not one of those who 
can’ be: turned’ back by shadows, Mrs. Wood had brought 
over with her «a:young musical director, an Irishman, of the 
name of Maeder, who: afterwards married Clara Fisher ; and 
under his ¢are Charlotte Cushman was brought out as a public 
singer, in the character of the Countess, in the Marriage of 
Figaro.’ She was then just nineteen, and her success was 
complete.» She bade fair to be one of the first singers of the 
age. An engagement was made for her by Maeder, in which, 
as prima donna, she was to accompany himself and his wife 
to New Orleans; where a new theatre had been erected, and 
here she became acquainted with Decamp and Mrs. Frederick 
Brown, the ‘brother:and sister of Mrs. Charles. Kemble, At 
New Orleans, however, a ‘misfortune .befel our young_singer, 
which’ mast ‘inevitably have crushed any spirit less buoyant 
than her own; and, but for -her, own. scope of; untried 
powers; which, as it were, lay in reserve for the: evil day, she 
must have surk under it. The change of climate from the 
north'to 'the south, the severity of. practice requisite, and the 
unwise attempt to overstrain -her voice. from a pure contralto 
to-an available soprano, certainly destroyed it. No situation 
can be-conceived more distressing, or, more calculated to 
drive to utter despair. ‘There she was, in a strange country, 
away from her own friends and family —dissapointed, ruined, 
as it seemed, by the step she had taken against their council. 
What was to be done? She could not return to her mother a 
beggar, after having left her. with a fortune, as she: believed, 
in her voice. | What, indeed, was to. be done? , With a noble 
resolution not to sink, she took heart, although she knew not 
them upon what plank she was to be saved. She had one true 
friend, however, in the:tragedian of the theatre, a gentleman 
named Barton,/now a professor of elocution in the west of 
England, a noble-heatted man and a fine scholar. . From him 
she asked advice in her difficult and painful circumstances ; 
and he, appreciating her yet untried talent for acting, recom- 
mended that.as a profession, With him, therefore, she read 
such plays as Venice Preserved, Macbeth, &c. ; but as all this 
was‘in ‘opposition to the will of Maeder, who would have 
discountenanced:any attempt of the kind, she-was obliged to 
keep/all secret from him, and her studies were, carried on in a 
‘little garret, where, at least, she could easure Privacy. 

(°The time now, drew ‘near. when. she was to have a trial in 


‘het new-vocation. To the utter astonishment of every. one 


connected’ with the! theatre she was announced for Lady 
Macbeth: ‘on the »oceasion of the benefit of her friend, Mr. 


‘Barton. She shad.no dress whatever. for. the character, and 


fearing that if this: were known, it would throw an insuperable 
impediment'in tle way, she did.not, mention it until the very 
morning of/rehearsaly», Itwas then too late to make,any alter- 
ation; ‘and)themdnager, inigreat dismay.and.anger, sent her 
witha note:fo.'Madame Clogel,..of the,.Prench theatre, with 
whose personal appedrante:she was not even acquainted. She 
took the note, requesting thé loan of adress for Lady Macbeth, 
herself. She /was>tall,-andyat}that time very slender ; of 
course, therefore; she’imagined that the lady whose dress she 
was:to wear, was, of afiguresimilartoher own. Her conster- 
nation and dismay may: be imagined, therefore, when we say 
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that Madame Clozel was ‘a very short: and immensely. stout 
woman, whose waist alone would! measure: nearly two: yards 
round. However, ‘no lions, real ow imaginary, ever stood) in 
Miss Cushman’s path... Nothing could equal the ready: good- 
nature of the kind-hearted’ Frenchwomaw’; and, iby dint: of 
taking in huge seams, and letting dowm broad /hems, a:dress 
was manufactured, in which the new aspirant: for: tragedy 
fame made a very respectable appearance. The theatrical 
corps had from the first held up their: hands: .and foretold 
defeat, and many a one came to Jaugh. But the performance 
was a complete triumph; the most unanimous applause 
showered upon her, and there no longer existed any» doubt 
regarding her being a great tragic actress. The piece. was 
repeated many nights, and then, with her fame established, .as 
far as New Orleans was concerned, she returned to New. York, 
happy in the possession of a new path to fame and indepen- 
dence, and thinking, in her young imagination, that she. was 
about to set the world on fire. However, all: was:notas:smooth 
and easy as she had anticipated. At the»principal theatre in 


New York she found it impossible to obtain: an engagement}. 


without first acting on trial. An engagement was at. once 
offered her by a minor theatre. Pride warred against) it; but 
pecuniary considerations induced her to aecept.it.;,,more 
especially ‘as by so doing she was enabled to assist, those 
dearest to her, and who now needed assistance... Her.engage- 
ment here was for three years; and during this: time she: 
determined to establish such a reputation as should enable her 
to make her own terms with any theatre. She sent, accord- 
ingly for her family to New York! but scarcely. had. she 
entered on her engagement when she was attacked .by a 
violent illness, which completely: protrated her strength, and 
brought her very low. She suffered extremely both: in. body 
and mind ; she was unable to fulfil her engagement, and. she 
had induced, in the certain hope of success, others to.depend 
upon her. Her ‘anxieties may be imagined. As soon as she 
was at all convalescent she entered upon her theatrical duties ; 
but she had done this before her strength was equal to it. For 
one whole week she acted, and every night a fresh character ; 
the exertion was immense; and on the Saturday she, went 
ill to her bed, and a violent and long attack. of fever was. the 
consequence. On the following Monday the theatre was 
burnt to the ground, and with it perished all her -theatrieal 
wardrobe. Thus was she left pennyless, without an enage- 
ment, on a bed of sickness, and with her family dependent 
upon her. At this sad time her sister Susan, then-hardly.more 
than a child, was sent to Boston, to visit a relation 5 herelder 
brother took a situation, and her young brother,: ao-boy of 
twelve, to whom she was tenderly attached, | and: with; talents 
and character equal to her own, she sent to schook:at Albany, 
in the full belief that better days would: come ;.and.:then, | as: 
soon as she was able to travel, taking her mother with her, 
that she might no longer be friendless and forlorn: among: 
strangers, she accepted an engagement which was offered her: 
at Albany, and there she acted with igreat ostccess. for | four 
months, Nothing could be pleasanter:.than this sojourn at 
Albany ; it was as the clearsunshine in the interval of. storm, 
and she greatly enjoyed it. “The Legislature was at that; time 
sitting there; and she not*being in> such. prosperous. cireum- 
stances as to afford for herself a private lodging; met. daily 
in the public room of the boardingshouse many members of 
this body, intelligent and well-informed men, and, music and 
conversation made the afternoons. pass delightfully. In the 
midst of all this pleasure and success, again the storm 
gathered, which fell like a sudden blow, and at once dashed 


killed by a fall from a horse, and this so sudden and violent 
death almost overwhelmed her. She stayed to see him 
buried and then. left. Albany, unable longer to endure a place 
which had cost her so dearly. After this terrible blow she 
travelled for several months in the country, taking temporary 
engagements as they offered; and then, with a mind some- 
what calmed, and submissive to the sorrow which God had 
appointed, she came again to New York, where she resolved 
steadfastly and with renewed energy to work upward in her 
profession. She accordingly accepted a humble engagement 
in the principal theatre in New York, determined that nothing 
should prevent her rising to the eminence at which she aimed. 
For),three years she remained here acting in every play, 
whether, tragedy, comedy, opera, farce, or vaudeville; playing 
old women, young women, girls, chambermaids, waitingmaids, 
and all.ccentriec characters whatever. This gave her a 
wonderful range of power and experience, 
(To be conciuded in our neat.) 





New Concert Wall at Liverpool. 
(From the Liverpool Mail.) 


Tue rapid pe hi which the Philharmonic Society has made 
in interest and importance, since its institution seven years ago, 
has éxceeded even ‘the sanguine anticipations of its most ardent 
friends and admirers. 'It-was originated towards the close of 1839, 
by-a few warm:amateurs, assisted by some professionals, Mr. W. 
Sudlow.and Mr,.H, F, Aldridge, junr., the organist and leader, 
who still occupy their respective positions, being amongst its most 
active promoters. The list of subscribers in the first year num- 
bered about 100, and of the committee formed from three, Mr. 
W. R. Bateson was ‘chaitman.' The concerts were then held in 
Mr. Lassell’s Dancing Saloon, but, in consequence of the accession 
of new subscribers; the room was soon found to be too small, and 
a removal to the: lecture-room of the Collegiate Institution was 
deemed. necessary. Here the number of the subscribers reached 
1300, andthe high position which the Society had attained 
convinced its patrons of the propriety of erecting a hall for its 
own exclusive purposes, and which should be calculated for any 
description of musical performance. The cost ofthe new building, 
which ‘will ‘be a very elegant’ structure, and of its furniture, is 
estimated at nearly 7. » It is to stand atthe corner of Hope- 
‘street and) Myrtle-street, and the first-stone was laid on Wednesday 
‘lasts On Wednesday, the fowndation stone of the new music-hall, 
for the use of the Liverpool Philharmonic Society was laid, with 
the usual cerémonies, by J, B. Brancker, Esq. e building is to 
be erected from the designs of Mr. John Cunningham, architect, 
on an eligible site at the corner of Hope-street and Myrtle-street, 
towards ‘each: of which it ‘will present a handsome front in the 
 Ttalian style of architecture.» ‘The length of the building will be 
upwards’of' 1 75:feet, its-breadth 112 feet; and: its elevation, exter- 
nally,:65 feet. |1t was originally intended to surmount it with a 
dome, ;.but owing to the increased expense which this must. have 
occasioned, as well as the unnecessary flood of light which it would 
haye thrown in, the idea has been abandoned. The erection will 
be entirely of stone—the two fronts being of white stone, the back 
and side of red stone, ‘finished with white. It is calculated to 
contain no less than 2,300 people. The main feature of the plan 
is the admirable’ provision made to prevent over-crowding, and 
affording easy ingtess and ss. This is accomplished in several 
ways. On each front there is an open arcade, with bold pilasters 
rising to the height of the first story, the intermediate spaces being 
arched, having impost piers, impost mouldings, &c. There are 
five arches to the Hope-sireet front, and eight to the front towards 
Myrtle-street. A corridor extends round three sides of the pit, 
there being on each side three doors from the arcade, and from 
the corridor into the pit no less than eight. Carriages may be 
ordered to any particular arcade, and, till their arrival, the piazza, 





all delight out of existence,, Her beloved young brother was 





will form a shelter from the inclemency of the weather. The 
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musicians will have a separate entrance at the extreme end. The 
flanks of each front in a small measure recede. A cornice and 
string course run above the first story and below the upper 
windows, the interstice being filled up with panels. The upper 
windows have architraves, frieses, and pedimented carved cornices 
and mould cappings. The whole of the exterior of the building is 
surmounted by a richly-sculptured block cornice, ornamented with 
rosettes, &c.; and on the central breaks of each front the usual 
and appropriate musical emblems will be cut. On entering at the 
principal fronts, branching from the corridor, there will be a 
commodious retiring-room for ladies on the right, and for gentle- 
men on the left, A large hall for re-unions is also shewn upon the 
plan. There will also be two retiring-rooms for the professionals, 
with dressing-rooms, working-rooms, with apparatus, and all 
requisite convenience. Refreshment-rcoms, conveniently situated, 
have also been arranged. The orchestra itself, will be very com- 
modious, being estimated as capable of affording accommodation 
to 360 performers. It will project about 20 feet into the pit, above 
which the lower end will be elevated nearly five feet. The length 
of the pit, inclusive of the orchestra, is 125 feet; its breadth 64 
feet. It will be entirely filled with stalls. There will be a tier of 
27 boxes on each side, each box being calculated to contain six 
persons. They are so contrived that they can be made either 
private or public, there being a small recess or retiring-room 
behind. ‘The gallery proper is at the extreme end fronting the 
orchestra, and a gallery will also extend on each side above the 
boxes, ‘Two private boxes, for the accommodation of the com- 
mittee will be placed on each side of the orchestra... The galleries 
are separated from the central part of the building, by, arches 
enriched with devices and ornamental designs. The whole of the 
interior will be painted encaustic, with appropriate emblematic 
ornaments, in a style, we believe, similar to the Italian Opera- 
house in London, The interior of all the rooms is lofty, and 
every provision will be made to secure due ventilation and heating. 
The entrances into the pit will be merely covered with curtains, 
and thus the inconvenience and unpleasantness of the creaking 
often caused by the doors, on parties entering or retiring, will be 
avoided. The place will be lighted on a new plan. Above the 
cornices surrounding the pit, Mr. Cunningham proposes to intro- 
duce pipes terminating as achroteriz in the form of honeysuckles, 
which by a simple contrivance may be made to light the whole of 
the interior, without the offensive glare caused by the chandeliers 
and the common modes. In the arrangement of the building 
materials, every attention will be paid to true acoustic principles : 
and the cost of the whole structure, we learn, has been estimated 
at 23,0007. Shortly after one o’clock, a party of the promoters 
who had partaken of a luncheon at the residence of Thomas 
Todd, Esq., Abercromby-square, went in procession from thence 
to the site-of. the intended building, where a considerable number 
of ladies, and gentlemen were already assembled. Mr. Todd 
commenced the proceedings by reading an inscription, engraved 
upon a brass plate to be deposited in a cavity, beneath the founda- 
tion stone. lt was as follows:—‘ The Liverpool Philharmonic 
Society’s Concert Hall. The foundation stone of this hall was 
laid by the chairman, Jno. Barnes Brancker, Esq., on Wednesday, 
Sep. 23, 1846. Committee: Jno, B. Brancker, chairman, the 
Rey. A. Campbell, Jas. Aspinall, Esq., R. W. Bateson, Esq., 
N. D. Bold, Esq., Jas. Bourne, Esq., Thomas Brancker, jun., Esq,. 
Alfred Castelain, Esq., Wm. Clare, Esq., Robt. Clay, Esq., Geo. 
Cunliffe, Esq,, Thomas F. Duarte, Esq., E. Gibbon, jun., Esq., 
Jos. Greaves, Esq., W. Hetherington, Esq., R. W. Houghton, 
Esq., Ben, Heywood Jones, Esq., Samuel Kearsley, Esq., Jas. 
Lawrence, Esq., Jno. Leyland, Esq., Duncan M Viccar, Esq., 
Edmund Molyneux, Esq., Thos. Moss Esq., Chas. Mozley, Esq., 
Wm. Preston, Esq., Chris. Rawden, Esq., W. R. Sandbach, Esq., 
Jas. Smith, Esq., J. Houlbrook Smith, Esq., Jno. Swainson, Esq., 
Thos. Todd, Esq., Rd. Tomlinson, Esq., Chas. T. Townley, Esq., 
J. H, Turner, Esq., Jno, Wright, Esq. Wm: Sudlow, Esq., 
honorary secretary. Jno. Cunningham, Esq., architect.” A large 
and handsome silver trowel, embellished with the emblems of 
music, and a handsome engraving of the projected hall, and bearing 
the following inscription :—“ Presented to J. B, Brancker, Esq;, 
chairman of the Liverpool Philharmonic Society, September 23, 
1846,” was then placed in the hands of Thomas Todd, Esq. The 





trowel, which is of the most beautiful workmanship, is from the 
laboratory of Mr. Mayer. silversmith, Lord-street. 

Mr. Todd, addressing Mr. Braneker, then said, that he had the 
honour of handing that gentleman a silver trowel with which to lay 
the foundation stone of the Philharmonic Concert Hall—a build ng 
which would be deemed an ornament to the town, a creditable 
monument of public spirit, and a living testimonial to the abilities 
of the accomplished architect. Many obstacles had retarded the 
commencement of the work, but happily they were overcome, and 
now the building would proceed to completion with rapidity. The 
want of such a hall had bees long deplored, and had given rise to 
a supposition that there was an apparent want of musical taste in 
Liverpool. He said apparent, for the reproach was unjust, because 
so soun as they should be able to throw open the doors of the new 
building, it would, he was sure, be acknowledged that the musical 
taste of the town had not been more fully developed for want of a 
temple for its celebration. Inthe new and magnificent assize 
courts, now in course of erection, a splendid hall and concert-room 
formed parts of the plan, and it had frequently been suggested that 
the Philharmonic Society might use either the one or the other ; 
but the one was too spacious and the other too small for their _par- 
poses; apart from which a feeling of being dependent upon others 
for accommodation had been severely felt. The Philharmonic 
Society was in the nature of a club or association for the amuse- 
ment of music, in the same manner as the Committee of the. Wel- 
lington-rooms was for .the amusement of dancing, and the latter 
might not have existed so long, or progressed so prosperously, had 
their assemblies been held in public rooms, or in any other rooms 
besides those which were for their own exclusive use ; whilein the 
case of the Philharmonic Society the evil of being dependent, was 
the more apparent from the necessity there was for irequent and 
numerous rehearsals, (Hear, hear.) It afforded him great pleasure 
to see Mr. Brancker undertake the present duty, for. to +him the 
committee felt a deep debt of gratitude, not only for his past exer- 
tions as chairman of the Philharmonic Society, but for the very 
favourable position they occupied that day. The trowel he. was 
about to receive, ornamented as it was with the emblems of music, 
and bearing an inscription of the auspicious eveut of that day, would 
show his chi‘dren’s children that he had contributed to the promo- 
tion of what, as a science, was the offspring of good taste, and the 
refinement of civilisation. It might be proper for him (Mr, Todd) 
to mention that the committee had conducted this ceremonial in a 
plain manner, from a desire to husband the funds committed to their 
cherge, and with a determination to expend every shilling on the 
object for which these funds had been subscribed. His task in this 
ceremonial was accomplished. He had only to express a hope and 
convietion that the labours of the building committee, so auspi- 
ciously commenced, would be brought to a speedy and prosperous 
conclusion. (Applause.) 

Mr. J. B. Brancker, having accepted the trowel, said that in 
deferring to the decision of the Philharmonic Society to lay the 
foundation stone of the new Concert-hall, without any public cere- 
monial, and to confide the task to one of their own y, he had 
great pleasure in accepting the office devolving upon him as. their 
chairman, fully conscious that only in the capacity of chairman was 
he entitled to thehonour. Before proceeding to the performance 
of the duty he must congratulate the society, and the ladies and 
gentlemen around him, and all who took aninterest in the welfare 
of the society and the promotion of the present undertaking, on the 
success which that day’s proceedings stamped on their labours, and 
on the assurance thereby given that the second commercial city in 
the empire was emerging from the low rank she had so unhappily 
occupied with respect to the cultivation of musical science. Being 
a native of the town, and a long resident in it, he must be aware, 
and he must assert, without fear of contradiction, that the genera- 
tion of their fathers enjoyed greater advantages than they did, 
both in the possession of an edifice dedicated to musical perform- 
ances, as well as in the energy and zeal of those who carried them 
on. The Musical Hall in Bold-street was eminently adapted for the 
objects to which it was devoted, ‘and fully adequate to the wants of 
that dey ; but, since its appropriation to other objects, music had 
sought in vain for a roofto shelter it. Asanecessary consequence,the 
efforts of its triends flagged and drooped, and had it not been for the 
Philharmonic Society its name would now scarcely have been 
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heard. It became, as Mr. Todd said, one of the earliest con- 
victions of the Philharmonic Society that the possession of a building 
to be erected by them, and devoted. to their sole use, was an 
element essential to their very existence; nay, that that existence 
hung by a thread, and must draw to, a determination unless the 
object was accomplished, That it had been accomplished, this 
day’s proceedings gave evidence. Great difficulties had to be 
overcome, considerable responsibilities incurred—difficulties and 
responsibilities before which the efforts of many had given way and 
brokep down. They that had, at last, been overcome, this day’s 
roceedings, as he had said, afforded evidence. To the Liverpool 
Philharmonic Society it was that the town of Liverpool was 
indebted for the ability to cast off the stigma it had so long and 
so deservedly laboured under, of a want of taste in the cultivation 
of music. In every respect, connected with her material interests 
as a commercial emporium, Liverpool had long stood high; and 
it would also be admitted, from tie number of her religious and 
charitable institutions, that the spiritual and temporal wants of the 
people had been well attended to. But she had been confessedly 
deficient in those marks of civilization, of which the institutions 
for the cultivation of the fine arts afforded tangible evidences. 
Painting had an edifice, and by that circumstance, it was known, 
the success of the Liverpcol Academy had been mainly brought 
about. But it was now, and now only, on this spot, consecrated to 
her service, that they were about to give her ‘a local habitation 
and a name.” Music had been called “the handmaid of religion ;” 
and though it was not intended that sacred strains alone should 
echo within the wall of the new building, yet, as the tendency of 
good, sound music had, in all ages, been admitted to be, to soften 
the heart and mend the manners—thus, while affording essential, 
rational, intellectual enjoyment, conducing to the moral improve- 
ment of sotiety—it would not be presumptuous to implore the 
Divine blessing on their undertaking, humbly trusting that those 
who had been permitted to commence the work would be spared 
to bring it to a speedy and prosperous termination. (Applause.) 
Mr. Brancker having then used the silver trowel in spreading 
the mortar, the stone was lowered into its place, the mallet, level, 
and plumb were used ; and it being declared true and level, the 
proceedings terminated by the spectators giving three times hearty 
cheers. In the evening, the auspicious event was celebrated by a 
splendid banquet at the Adelphi Hotel ; at which upwards of forty 
gentlemen sat down. The entertainment was of the most recherché 
description, comprising every delicacy in season, and served with 
that taste and elegance for which Mr. Radley is so deservedly 
celebrated. In the centre of the table was pine the handsome 
and massive piece of plate presented by the Philharmonic Society 
to Mr. William Sudlow, the highly-esteemed honorary secretary. 
The ornaments of this chase and talented piece of workmanship 
being descriptive of the effects of music, both on the sage and the 
savage, rendered its presence eminently appropriate on such an 
occasion. ‘The wines were of excellent quality ; the champagne 
was iced to perfection ; and the claret, burgundy, &c., were of the 
finest vintages; The chair was occupied by Mr. Todd, and the 
Vice-chair by Mr. Alfred Castelain. On the right of the chair- 
man was Mr. J. B. Brancker, and on the left Mr. Cunningham, and 
Mr. James, barrister-at-law. Among those present we noticed 
Mr. William Potter, Mr. Robert Higgin Mr. Michael Roskell, 
Mr. Jos. Shipley, Mr. C. W. Newman, Mr. Elias J. Mozley, Mr. 
Thomas Booth, Mr. J. ONeill, Mr. P. G. Heyworth, Mr, Jos. 
Bramwell, Mr. John Brancker, Mr. Victor Poutz, Messrs. James 
and Charles Hermann, most of the members of that committee, 
&e., &c. 





Dramatic Lntelliyence. 


Haymarket THeatre.—The favourite establishment in 
the Haymarket was opened on Thursday evening for the 
season after an interregnum of two months, Mr. Webster has 
proved himself, since he undertook the direction of the Hay- 
market Theatre, not only a most efficient manager, but the 
sole upholder of the drama, legitimately speaking, in , this 





quarter of the Metropolis. While other houses provide for 
their repertoires French importations, and nothing besides ; 
while the management of other theatres has merely to procure 
some petty linguist to supply, by translation, food for the 
audiences, the lessee of the Haymarket taxes the poet’s pen, 
employs the original inditor, and is in fact the author’s only 
true friend. On what other boards than those of the little 
theatre in the Haymarket do we ever dream of seeing a real 
English drama? This house might be entitled, with more 
verity than attaches to the name added to other establish- 
ments of different kinds, “ the ort¢1wat house!” Mr.Webster 
does not exclude French translations from his theatre—that 
would amount to an act of folly, as nothing can be more 
excellent of their kind than many pieces of Gallic extraction, 
and the audience would necessarily lose by this questionable 
act of legitimacy and nationality—but he does not make the 
French drama the staple, and almost the only commodity of 
his house. Still more, when the manager of the Haymarket 
does import a French piece to the boards of his theatre, he 
provides not merely a translator, but a dramatist, to adapt it 
and alter it according to the differing tastes of the audiences 
to which it is to be submitted; and in many cases, which 
we might quote, the adaption has rendered the piece infinitely 
better in every respect than that from which it has been 
taken. Some cf Planche’s and Dion Bourcicault’s adapta- 
tions well merit the name of original dramas from the total 
change they have undergone in their transmutation. Nothing 
can be more reprehensible than to behold a French drama 
transferred to our stage having suffered no further trans- 
formation than a literal translation. However striking the 
situations may prove under these circumstances there is 
always left a want, for which no acting, nor no scenery can 
make amends. Dialogue is the life of comedy, and unless 
translators be at the same time endowed with the capacity of 
writing an original work, no success can be fairly anticipated. 
In this regard Mr. Webster is deserving of much thanks. 
The most favourite authors of the day are inducted into the 
office of translators and adapters, as well as in writing 
original pieces. For this reason every drama produced at 
the Haymarket theatre meets with invariable success, and for 
this reason the Haymarket theatre has become the most 
recherché, as well as the most legitimate house in London. 
Mr. Webster has put forth a bill for the ensuing season, which 
promises at least to rival all the antecedent years of his 
ministration. Works are announced as proceeding from the 
pens of Douglas Jerrold, Bourcicault, Planché, Marston, 
Bernard, Morris Barnett, Sheridan Knowles, and others, 
Additions have been made to the corps dramatique. Several 
debutantes will appear. The Misses Cushman are promised. 
In short the season presents every ptospect of being a 
brilliant one, and if we may judge from the opening night, 
Thursday, Mr. Webster will have to congratulate himself as 
much on the results of the season, 1846-7, as he has h 

fore done on any of its predecessors. 

The entertainments chosen for the opening of the season 
were, Colman’s comedy of The Poor Gentleman , a new farce, 
entitled The Fortune Hunter; and Planche’s drama, The 
Cabinet Question. All the favourites were received with 
applause, especially Mrs. Glover and Mr. Webster, the cheer 
ing for whom lasted several minutes. Mr. Buckstone and 
Mr. Stuart were likewise visited with peculiar marks of favor 
by the audience. The comedy of The Poor Gentleman was 
endured with great good humour; its miserable jokes elicited 
an occasional laugh, and the capital acting of Stuart and W. 
Farren made some amends for its ultra inanity. The senti- 
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mental comedy should be buried in the.same tomb with the 
poetry of the Della-Cruscans, and the. novels of the. Anna- 
Matildas and Maria-Reginas of the last century.» Morality 
over around game at cards, or sermons ut dessert, are not 
more incongruous than cant in comedy. The principal aim of 
the writer of The Poor Gentleman seems to be the lugging.in 
on all occasions of a set of axioms, which everybody has heard a 
thousand times and nobody ever dreamt of confuting, thereby 
neither conveying information, nor affording novelty, It'is 
positively sickening to hear at every turn characters, in a play 
intended to represent life as it is, transforming themselves.into 
preachers, and inculcating morality in language that would be 
considered trite in a pulpit.. If the writers of the sentimental 
comedy were necessitated to exhibit life under such guise, and 
in such a manner, by the prevailing taste of the age, all we can say 
is, that we should feel ourselves inclined to designate that period 
as the age of hypocrisy. Joseph Surface should have entirely 
extinguished such empty, ranting mouthers. The comedy was 
very well performed. Farren, Stuart, and-Mrs. Glover were 
admirable in their respective parts. Mr, Rogers, from Covent- 
Garden, played Humphrey Dobbins. His. appearance is 
suited to the part, and his acting is much in his favor. 
Buckstone was capital as the young recruit. Mr. Webster's 
idea of Ollipod, is different from what we have been accus- 
tomed to see. He played it with. point. and, effeet,. but -we 
missed the glibness. of Harley, who used to :rattle' off the odd 
sayings and bad puns with such rapidity that he produced one 
continued roar during his scenes, more from the thannet than 
the matter of his talk. Not Harley alone, but others we have 
seen giving the same idea of the character - in personation. 
Mr. Webster takes a different view of Ollipod, and performs 
it with less chatter and more attempt.at, point. This would 
do very well if the jokes of the apothecary were-worth pon- 
dering on. But they are only endurable from their quick suc- 
cession, thus sllowing them time to reach no further than 
the ear. Mr. Webster’s performance was much applauded. 
All the performers were called for after the comedy, when 
the curtain rose, and the whole company, and some of the 
audience, joined in singing ‘‘ God save the Queen.” 

The new farce is called The Fortune Hunter, and, was written 
by Mr. Bernard, the:author of Zhe Nervous Man, and Galway 
in Seventeen Hundred and Something, to exhibit Mr. Hudson’s 
incompetence in Irish'parts. \The piece is full of attempts at 
jokes which were visited occasionally with great laughter. The 
Fortune Hunter is written on the same principle as Mr, 
Bernard’s.two other Irish pieces. It is somewhat strange that 
Mr. Bernard’s notion of an Irishman. should, be diametrically. 
Opposed to every author who had hitherto. drawn the Hiber- 
nian character., We should not notice this, had it occurred in 
one or two ‘dramas, or three out of several ; but when the 
author writes three pieces only, which are intended to convey 
some notion of an Irishman, and in each of ‘his pieces the 
character is represented without a single amiable or redeeming 
quality, we. must, say that the author has hit upon something 
original indeed....Perhaps he took.his, notion of the Irish 
character from transatlantic specimens. However, the character 
is true enough, and sufficiently suited to farce or comedy, if it 
only elicited either interest or’ laughter, which Mr. Bernard’s 
Irishman does not. The farce, ‘with all its action 
and dramatic suppliances, is almost insignificant both in 
point of construction and dialogue... There is no story— there 
is no denouement. The whole plot may be told in a few 
words. Captain Mountgarret hies to Margate on a.matri- 
monial speculation, makes love to:every body, and marries 
nobody. This is the head and tail'of the piece.  Itis ‘agreat 





pity’ that ‘Mr. "Hudson, who’ played the Captain with all his 
might, should be disttissed unwedded at the end, and com- 
pelled to°appeal to the audience to know whether there was 
any lady present who would ‘have him. We take this parti- 
culatly unkind of Messrs: Bernard and Hudson, as we happen 
to know ‘that there is ‘already a Mrs. Captain Mountgarrett in 
existence, and’ this might lead’to very unpleasant results, 
should- any gentle’ dame intend to accept Mr. Hudson, alias 
Captain Mountgarrett, a.n.m.s. But we are positively 
joking, and the joke, bad as it is, is as good as anything in 
Mr: Bernard’s new furce, The Fortune-Hunter ; or, A Morn- 
ing at Margate. The piece was received with some applaud- 
ing and many dissentient voices, and was announced for repe- 
tition every evening till further notice. The house was very 
well attended. 

Otymric’ THratre.— This establishment will re-open 
shortly under the management of Mr. George Bolton, the 
dramatist and comedian, who has judiciously retained the 
active and zealous’Mr. Walter Lacy as his right hand officer. 
In addition to the company of actors and ballerines which last 
season was so favourably received, and is now considerably 
strengthened, promises are held out that the musical depart- 
ment will assume no little importance, as a guarantee of which we 
may cite the engagement of Mr. Thirlwall, an excellent violonist 
and good musician, as leader of the band, director of the 
orchestra, and composer to the theatre. This is a wise step on 
the part of the management. 

Princess’s Tusatre.—The success of the Gymnase version 
of Jules Janin’s abridgement of Clarissa Harlowe induced the 
manager of this English theatre to produce a translation of it 
for the edification of a West-end audience in London. The 
announcement attracted a very full house on Monday night. 
The piece was got up with every aid of good scenery, correct 
costume, and efficient acting ; still there were some dissentient 
voices during the progres of the action, and at the fall of the 
curtain. As this opposition could not possibly have been 
directed against the actors, who performed their parts excel- 
lently, nor against the manner in which the play was produced, 
we must presume, either that it was an organised attack upon 
the ‘management, or a spontaneous ebullition of offended 
morality. In good faith, we ave inclined to attribute it to the 
latter ; albeit, it places those who exhibited it in a light suffi- 
ciently ridiculous. ‘Io say nothing of the exalted morality of 
Richardson, who was almost a puritan in manners, and wrote 
only for the glorification of virtue, and the contempt of vice, 
there is nothing whatever in the piece which calls for so pere 
verse a display of rigidity.. It certainly aims at the illustrating 
of no:musty dogma, nor does it tritely point a moral; but to 
those who’ consider it gravely, it shows the excellence and 
beauty of virtue in a most attractive light, and unveils the 
natural, hideousness of vice in astyle no less powerful,.and 
graphie. To 'such as think more than talk, it presents.a fine 
picture of humanity—shows what to aim at, and what to avoid 
—presents things as they are, and suggests the way to improve 
them. What attentive spectator of the scene does not feel 
with Clarissa, and despise Lovelace? How, then, is morality 
outraged—and what prétence is there for a hypocritical display 
of modesty, which'reéoils upot itself with utter ridicule? We 
said the play was. well acted. In some cases it was par- 
ticularly so... Mr.,Charles Matthews, however, was not Love- 
lace; he wanted the gentlemanly swagger, the irresistible fasci- 
nation of ‘that® wonderftil ‘character ;: he was, rather, a low 
comedy Joseph Surface; fio gitl, however young and 
innocent, could have. been deceived by him; his villainy was 
as apparent as his.impudence. » Yet,in the scene with his 
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profligate, associates, when the. man, stood unblushing in his 
whole atrocity, Mr,M.acted with, truth and vigor, and there was 
no little earnestness in the last scene’s ebullition of anguish and 
despair, when poor Clarissa is snatched from his villainy by the 
merciless hand of death. Mrs.. Sterling was not natural enough 
for Clarissa; the artless girl was, not there, but, rather, the 
artificial heroine: nevertheless there was much. grace and 
tenderness in many. parts of her acting..and her reading of the 
will was, beautifully subdued... An actor, new. to this theatre, 
Mr. Hughes, made a capital representative of Jack Macdonald 
——a vein of rough humour, and a pleasant swagger of manli- 
ness were apparent throughout; his acting in the second act, 
when the purity and heartfulness of Clarissa’s character touches 
him, and wrests off the ill-assumed mask of scoundrelism from 
his countenance, was excellent throughout ; he is a decided 
acquisition to the theatre. The other characters, which are 
but subordinate, were efficiently sustained by Messrs. Ryder, 
C. Fisher, and Oxberry, Mrs. Fosbroke, and Miss Marshall, 
Nothing, in our opinion, can arrest the march of popularity to 
which Jules Janin’s admirable abridgment has newly destined 
Clarissa Harlowe—it is already the talk of all Paris, and will 
ere long be the talk of all London. If it does nothing more, 
it will persuade many to read the magnificent original of 
Richardson, 





@ Gale for the Marines, 


Succumsixe to a wish emanating, as we hear, from the 
very highest quarter, a combination has been formed among 
the leading members of the aristocracy, for the promotion of 
an object as creditable to their taste as to their patriotism. 
The following circular, which has been issued by this dis- 
tinguished confederacy, and with a signet of which we have 
been favoured, will best explain their intentions :— 


“REVIVAL oF THE Drama,—(Under distinguished Patronage.)—It 
has long been suspected by us, the undersigned, that we have not made, 
exactly, the best use that we might have made of the facilities which 
our wealth and position have given us for affording encouragement to the 
British Drama. We find that, from a peculiar confluence of circum. 
stances, our patronage of the Stage has been, for many years, confined 
to the Italian Opera: so that an establishment, essentially foreign, hes 
acquired the singularly inappropriate title of Her Masesty’s Theatre, 
On inquiring of ourselves what are the reasons which have induced us 
exclusively te patronise this place of amusement, we can really discover 
nothing to account for our preference of it, except the fact that, it is ‘a 
fashionable rendezvous. For modern Italian composition is at such a low 
ebb, that we derive little pleasure from listening to it, when we do 
listen, which is seldom the case; for we find, upon reflection, that 
when we are at the Opera we are generally Jaughing and talking throvgh- 
out the whole of the performance. It has therefore occurred to us that 
we might be just as much delighted and entertained at any other 
theatre as _we are at the Opera House, provided only, that it were a 
plece of fashionable resort. And to give any such theatre this character, 
we know that we have but to exert our influence. These considerations 
have sbeen forced upon us, first, by the rumour that another Italian 
Opera is to be instituted at Covent-Garden : secondly, by the fact that 
the representations of SHaKspEeRe are. limited to Saddler’s Wells and 
the Surrey Theatre. Hardly any of us, till lately, were acquainted with 
Shakspere, further than with the few passages of his writings con- 
tained in the ‘Elegant Extracts,” and forming our stock of quotations 
in Parliament and at public meetings... We confess, too, that we 
believed him to be an over-rated writer, in.addition. to being out of 
date; and we even own that his repute among the vulgar had given us a 
certain prejudice against him. On an attentive perusal of his writings, 
however, we must admit that the epithets of Divine and Immortal, com- 
movly applied to Shakspere, are; in a qualified) sense, scarcely too highly 
laudatory, And we are fully convinced of ‘the fact that those writings 
have really a refining and exalting, as well as a humanising tendency, 
whilst we certainly cannot say quite so much of the postures and 


work among the lower classes, (we allude particularly to. the Surrey 
population, and that of Islington,) which threatens to elevate those 
persons to a level of refinement and intellect equal to our own. At the 
same time, we would gladly witness any improvement among the inferior 
ranks ; but stil] we are desirous to maintain our intellectual relation to 
them. Accordingly, without intending to withdraw our patronage from 
the Opera House, we have come to the determination to support, by our 
frequent attendance, one of our National Theatres, or some equivalent 
establishment, at which the plays of Shakspere shall be represented, 
together with the other elder dramatists, and also any modern produc- 
tions of merit that may be brought forward. We helieve that we ‘shall 
thus not-only fulfil a very impo-tant duty to the public, but, also 
materially strengthen our claims to its respect; and we invite all our 
fellow. members of the aristocracy, with whom these considerations have 
any weight, to co-operate with us in carrying out our resolution.” 


This is the second story that Punch means to tell—to the 
Marines. 





CV he Worringeable Ban. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF CH, PAUL DE KOCK, 
(Continued from our last.) 


CHAPTER VI.—TOO POOR. 


Anp some weeks afterwards, M. Girardiére, habited as usual 
in black, his boots well cleaned, and gloved as if he were going to 
a ball, ealled to pay a visit to M. Duhaucourt, a very rich-gentle+ 
man, who. had amassed: a large fortune after a life consumed. in 
speculations, every one of which had failed. But the shareholders 
had been the only losers ; and, as we see every day, after an unin- 
terrupted succession of unlucky enterprises, and sundry declarations 
of failare, M. Duhaucourt found himself much at his ease, and 
entered boldly into socicty, holding bis head as high as an honest 
map, and higher, perhaps—for honest men are not accustomed’to 
assume an insolent carriage, or to cause unnecessary embarrassment 
to others : this is the peculiarity of rogues, and we need not envy 
them its possession. 

But M. Duhaucourt hed a daughter who was very pretty, and 
destined one day to be very rich, which shut people’s eyes to by- 
gone circumstances so paint to her father’s reputation. The 
world is in general but too indulgent'to the rich, and people are 
easily blinded by the help of dinners, balls, teas, and ‘other- such 
gewgaws, without which they would die of ennui. 

Girardigre had followed the example of others: «caring little 
about. the manner in which M, Duhaucourt had amassed, his for- 
tune, he resolved to demand the hand of his daughter, and with 
this intention, dressed entirely in black, he presented himself at that 
gentleman’s residence. 

He was introduced into a superb drawing-room, where he found 
the master of the liouse enveloped in a robe de chambre of Persian 
stuff, his feet protected by spacious double fox-skin slippers, his 
head covered with a Brussels handkerchief, and seated, or ratber 
stretched at length ona sofa, he resembled a Pacha tired of .his 
harem. 

M. Duhaucourt knew Girardidre, having frequently met him in 
society at Faris, whe:e he had persuaded him to take shares in one 
of his speculations, which experienced the same result as all tho 
others ; but he imagined him to be rich, because, politely enough, 
he had never demanded either dividend or interest for his money. 

On perceiving him, he deigned to raise himself half up from the 
sofa, and offered him his hand, exclaiming,— 

“Ah! good morning, my dear friend—euchanted to see you— 
pray take a seat—pardon my receiving you én negligé, but I retired 
to bed so late—played at bouillote till five this morning ;_ the game 
was very interesting—the stakes were fifty pounds—I was decavé 
with three ladies—rather piguant—what can we rely on now-a- 
days!” 

Girardidre having taken a seat, observed with satisfaction that 
Madame Duhaucourt was not there, which absolved him: from the 





8Yrations of a ballet-dancer. Anxious, as we naturally are, for the 
dignity of our order, we cannot view, without alarm, an influence at 





fear of committing any inadvertent blunder. Having placed himself 
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at his ease, he commenced the conversation, and brought it insen- 
sibly round to marriage, and the purpose of his visit. 

“M. Duhaucourt, my visit here has a motive, which I will 
explain to you. I desire to be married. I renounce the follies of 
a bachelor’s life, and wish for the future solely to occupy myself 
with my wife, and the children which Heaven will, doubtless, accord 
me : this must be the sweetest felicity for man.” 

M. Duhaucourt having listened to Girardiére, folded himself in 
his dressing-gown, and, caressing the calf of his leg, replied, 
laughing,— 

“My dear sir, marry, in God’s' name, if it be your wish, and 
above all, if you can make a good match—of course, I mean as 
regards money, for such matches alone are good ; you should invest 
your name like your capital, at large interest.” 

“TI can assure you that interest has no share whatever in the ste 
I have taken to-day. I have had the happiness of meeting severa’ 
times in society Mademoiselle Duhaucourt, your daughter ; she 
pleases me extremely, and for this reason I have called on you to- 
day, for the express purpose of soliciting the honour of her hand.” 

M. Duhaucourt raised himself up on the sofa, placed his feet on 
the ground, and looking at Girardiére as at one whom he had not 
sufficiently observed, but who merited being better known, said to 
him, in a tone no longer of pleasantry,— 

“Ts it the hand of my daughter you have come to demand ?” 

« Yes, sir, it is her hand.” 

“ Ah! the devil—that is very different—I did not expect it—but 
now it vecomes a serious affair, and merits all my attention. I own 
that I know you but superficially ; I have imagined you to hold in 
the world an unimportant, though respectable position ; but, after 
your present oe I may reasonably ry sony myself to have 
been mistaken. I presume your property at least equals ey own ? 
Excuse me, my dear sir, for having acted somewhat lightly with 

ou.” 

7 Girardiére did not well know what to reply ; this debit was rather 
embarrassing ; however, he pressed with ardour in his own the 
hand which M. Duhaucourt presented him. At length the latter, 
scrutinizing him minutely, resumed,—* Between persons in our 
position, it is customary to come immediately to the purpose. Let 
me see—of what amount consists your active, both in real estates 
and in commodities ?” 

Girardiére advanced his spectacles over his nose, and passed his 
hand over the top of his head, replying, — 

«« My active—is it your wish to know the amount of my active ? 
is it my active that you demand of me ?” 

“ Doubtless! or, in other words, your property, whatever you 

ssess : the active, is what one has—the passive, what one owes ; 
all the world knows that.” 

“ Oh, as to the passive, I have none whatever ; I flatter myself I 
do not owe a halfpenny.” 

“ That is of no consequence. Supposing you to have an active 
of five-and-twenty thousand pounds, and that you owe out of it 
thirty thousand, this by no means prevents you from being the pos- 
sessor of five-and-twenty thousand pounds, because it is not neces- 
sary to pay all we owe; there are ways of arranging these matters. 
In short, what is the amount of your property 27 

«One hundred and fifty pounds a-year!” 
raising his voice. 

Duhaucourt advanced his head, saying, “I did not distinctly 
hear you, or, perhaps, I may have misunderstood you.” 

“I have the honour to inform you, that I have one hundred and 
fifty pounds of annual income in the funds.” 

Dabenoonct fell back on his sofa, replaced his feet on the 
cushions, and, rolling himself in his robe de chambre, burst into 
loud fits of laughter. 

“Ah! ah! ah!—an excellent joke ; and I, who took the propo- 
sition seriously—ah! ah! ah!—how very droll! This devil of a 
Girardiére, I did not take him to be such a wag. Oh, capital !” 

“ How, wag!” replied Theophilus, raising his head with a piqued 
air—“ 1 am not joking at all; I have a hundred and fifty pounds a 
year, which seems to me of itself a stipend by no means inconsider- 
able. I do not ask what will be the dowry of Mademoiselle Duhau- 
court, your daughter, I merely solicit her hand, which alone will 
suffice for me.” 

“Ah! ah! ah! Very pretty!—very amusing! My daughter, 


replied Girardiére, 





who will have ten thousand pounds on her marriage-day, to marry 
a gentleman who has not a farthing. Oh, delicious!” 

“ How, not a farthing! I have just enumerated—” 

“Or, at any rate, something like it—ah! ah! I own you are 
very atnusing when youchoose. I wager this is the result of some 
bet you have made.” 

“Sir,” said Girardiére, rising, “ betting has nothing to do with it ; 
if my proposition be not agreeable to you, there is no reason why 
you should Jaugh in my face. I do not like being ridiculed.” 

* Oh, oh! delicious !—well said, indeed. It is, doubtless, a farce 
you are playing me, is it not? My daughter your wife! Why, 
my poor fellow, you would be obliged to spend all your capital in 
marriage presents! You had much better take some shares in a 
new speculation I am going to enter into.” 

“Thank you, I beg to be excused from your speculations,” 
replied Girardiére with an ironical sneer, and, thrusting his hat on 
his head, he quitted the room, whilst M. Duhaucourt continued to 
laugh, rolling himself about on the sofa. 





CHAPTER VII.—TOO UGLY. 


“These monied people are unsociable,” said Girardiére, as he 
left the house of M. Duhaucourt ; “their hearts are barren; their 
souls sordid. Little matters to them the happiness of their children ; 
they think but of their gold. Awri sacra fames! as Virgil says, I 
think, after all, I addressed myself unwisely ; I never could have 
been happy in such a family; I, who am simple in my tastes, 
modest in my habits; I should have been compelled to receive— 
to regale, at an enormous outlay. No, sucha life is not what I 
seek. ‘Happy is he who, in the bosom of his family— I forget 
the rest. I will pay my addresses to a woman with a moderate 
fortune ; let her but have as much as [ possess myself, or nearly 
so, and I shall be satisfied. This M. pk ee is enough to 
disgust me with wealth.” 

And eight os had scarcely elapsed ere Theophilus Girardiére, 
dressed as usual in black, and gloved to perfection, presented him- 
selfto Madame Belleville. 

Madame Belleville was the widow of an ancient officer, who had 
bequeathed her a fortune and a daughter—equally modest, Born 
of very rich parents, Madame Belleville had acted contrary to their 
wishes, (which were to unite her to a capitalist,) to follow the young 
officer who was agreeable to her, and, in consequence, she had been 
disinherited ; but the love of her spouse had recompensed her for 
everything, and although many years hed already elapsed since his 
death, she had not ceased to weep his loss. Madame Belleville 
was excessively sentimental ; she adored her child, and would only 
consent to bestow her on one who could idolize her. A prudent 
regard, a reasonable passion, was by no means fitted to captivate 
this tender mother ; all that is most extravagant in romance was 
requisite to charm Madame Belleville, whose life was spent in 
talking of her passed loves, in weeping, and in taking snuff. 

Girardiére was ushered into a small apartment, whose sombre 
hangings were incentives to melancholy. Madame Belleville was 
seated in a long chair, close to the fire; in one hand she held a 
snuff-box, in the other a handkerchief, and behind her were two 
extra handkerchiefs of precaution. 

Madame Belleville was at least fifty-five; her eyes invariably 
steeped in tears, her nose continually stuffed with snuff, had greatly 
spoiled her physiognomy ; and her costume a mixture of black, jet, 
and weepers,* contributed not a little to give her the air of a 
magician or fortune-teller. 

Girarditre made a low bow, looking carefully around him, lest 
there should be any dog that his presence might affright ; but per- 
ceiving none, he seated himself in a chair pointed out to him by 
the mistress of the house, uttering a lf sigh. 

“You have come to see me, M. Girardigre,” said the widow, 
tendering her hand to her new visitor ; “ab, it is very kind of you. 
You come to mingle _ tears with mine, and to assist me in 
strewing flowers over his memory ; alas! it will soon be fourteen 
years since his death, dear beloved one : he—he—he—he would 
now be about sixty-three.” 


* Ploureusee—mourning ruffles, 
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Madame Belleville wept, applied her handkerchief to her nose, 
and took a pinch of snuff. 

. Girardiére, somewhat touched by this commencement, wiped his 
eyes, in order to give himself asoftened air, and attempted to enter 
on business. 

“ Madame, your grief is certainly very much to be respected—I 
partake of it, 1 assure you ; but still, after fourteen years—you have 
a daughter—a daughter who is very beautiful, very interesting.” 

“T know it well, sir; but a daughter is not a husband, My 
husband was a lover—a lover with whom I eloped—for there was 
an elopement, my dear sir! We started in the middle of the night, 
the weather frightful—in a carriage, it is true ; but about half-way 
to our place of destination we were overturned, and he held me in 
his arms—he would not have unclasped me for all the gold in the 
world, for indeed he loved me.” 

Madame Belleville took a pinch of snuff, applied her handker- 
chief to her nose, and wept. 

Girardiére lifted his handkerchief to his eyes, wiped his spec- 
tacles, and resumed :— 

** Madame, a most powerful motive has brought me to you; I 
desire to be married. I renounce the follies of a bachelor’s life. I 
wish for the future only to occupy myself with my wife, and the 
children which Heaven will doubtless accord me. This must be 
the sweetest felicity for man ; and I dare flatter myself that—” 

“ Ah! M, Girardiére, you are desirous of marrying ; of course 
then you are in love, passionately in Jove, for 1 cannot comprehend 
marriage without love—one must love ardently!” 

“ Madame, I shall be immensely in love, when I have gained the 
consent of the young lady’s parents.” 

“You will be in love when you have gained the consent of her 
parents—that is to say, your heart attends the permission of a 
mother or an uncle to inflame! You say you are in love, as you 
would say, I shall eat a good dinner by and by, if I take a walk 
before-hand ; or, I shall be amused at the play, if such or such an 
actor perform. Ah fie, sir, fie! You have no idea of what love 
really is—you profane the word, sir. Ah, my husband was the 
man to love! He would have been capable of anything, if 1 had 
refused to listen to his passion. Steel, fire, poison—he would have 
employed all. Such, such indeed is love, according to my idea ; 
and if ever I consent to my daughter marrying, she must be thus 
loved, otherwise my refusal is certain ; this is my determination. 


(To be continued in our nezt.) 





Reviews on Literature. 


‘* Tarquin, and the Consulate ;” a Tragedy in Five Acts. By 
Ricnwarp Newton Greaves.—Wuittaker and Co. 


Tue author has expended much poetry and some dramatic 
power on a subject totally irreconcileable with our present idea 
of stage representation. There seems a waste of means here, 
if the writer indited with a view to the theatre, not at all com- 
plimentary to his tact. Our impression is that Mr. Newton 
Greaves did not write his tragedy for the stage. Indeed there 
is one scene, albeit it is the most powerful in the play, from 
which any modern audience would shrink with horror. To 
behold a man dragged in upon the stage in fetters, coldly 
butchered by conspirators, and when the wretch lies bleeding, 
to witness the conspirators holding goblets to catch the blood 
from his gashes, and drink their horrid draughts, while one 
exclaims— 
Let each man show the crimson on his lip, 
That none may falter in his loyalty, 

would shake to pieces the outrageous and. murder-blunted nerves 
of the frequenters of the Victoria Theatre, This is not the only 
drawback to the production of Tarquin, and the Consulate on 
the stage. The plot is diffuse in the extreme, the last act 
tiring the patience even of the reader. There is also a lack 
of management in the construction of the story, and in the 
disposition of the personages. The tragedy is badly named. 





The only Tarquin (Sextus) who plays a material part in the 
plot, disappears with the fourth act, and is heard of no more. 
The tragedy is founded on the story of the Rape of Lucretia-~ 
a story which, even in Shakspere’s day, he thought too delicate 
to handle in a drama—and the conspiracy against Lucius 
Junius Brutus, by his two sons, which, as everybody knows, 
has been already dramatized. Mr. Greaves’ play in reality 
should be entitled Brutus, as he enacts the hero throughout. 
The poetry of this tragedy is written with exceeding care, and 
sometimes with great effect. The happiest efforts of the author 
are in his tranquil passages. He does not succeed so well in 
depicting the higher passions of the mind. We know nothing 
of the writer, but suspect this may arise from want of experi- 
ence. There are many passages of great beauty throughout 
the piece. The soliloquy of Sextus, watching Lucretia in her 
chamber, strikes us as one of the best. In conclusion, not- 
withstanding the many deficiencies, rather than faults, of Mr. 
Newton Greaves’ tragedy, we are inclined to bestow a very 
favorable opinion on the poetic powers of the author, and 
shall be glad to see another production from his pen, when 
time and experience shall have matured his judgment, and 
given him deeper insight into the sophistications of stage 
writing. 





Reviews on Music. 

“ Les Delices de Madrid ;” three Spanish Romdos for the 
Piano-forte. Dedicated to His Excellency, the Duxe o¥ 
Soromayor, by Pio CiancuEeTtTin1.—Wessgu and Co. 

Tue above three Rondos are very happy specimens ofthe 

union of the brilliant and expressive in Piano-forte composi- 

tion. The character of the Spanish music is excellently pre- 
served in the melodies. The tema in number I, called “* De 

mi Amoren las Aras,” is remarkably graceful and flov.ing, 

and will strike the performer at once. There are some diffi- 

cult passages throughout the Rondos, but not more than a 

moderate Piano-forte player can surmount by a little practice ; 

and even when they offer difficulties, they serve merely as’ 
excellent exercises. We can recommend these compositions 
very strongly to the notice of the public. 


**Tsle of Wight Waltz.” 
Wessgx and Co. 

Arsert Dawes is organist of Trinity Church; Ryde, and, 
writing a waltz, naturally called it after his: native’*island—~ 
taking for granted he is a native. The Isle of Wight Waltz 
is a pretty little harmless affair, that would make ladies incline 
to turn about, provided Strauss were not at. hand. Had 
Albert Dawes entitled his waltz by any other name than the 
one he has chosen, we should possibly be inclined. to say 
that the composition would be called something else. 


Composed by Aupert Dawes,-— 


“ Pretty Patty Palmer ;” a playful Ballad, written by J. W. 
Laxe, Esq. ; composed by J. BLewitt.—E. RansForp. 
Tuis song is written after Mr. Blewitt’s peculiar style of 
vocal composition. It is quaint, and full of character. The 
words would be capital, but for certain cockneyisms in. the 
thyme, which, perhaps, may be pardonable in a composition 

that does not aim at elegance. 





@riginal Correspondence, 
To the Editor of the ** Musical World.” 


Sir,—As the purpose of this note is to promote the interest of some 
deserving member of the musical profession, I do not doubt your readi- 
ness to give it insertion in your interesting periodical. The competition 
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in every profession and every trade is now so great, that itis a subjectiof 
wonder why an important: and increasing seaport town, containing at 
present about thirty thousand inhabitants, with a good neighbourhood, 
and several other towns at moderate distances, should ‘actually be 
without one respectable professor of music. But such ‘is the fact, and it 
is marvellous that it has not been discovered before now. ‘Such an 
opportunity is scarcely likely to occur again fora young man of. talent 
cnough to be able to retain such a situation, to establish himself for life. 
Such a person might start without having any incoming premium, the 
only disadvantage would be, that for a year or two, or until he acquire 
public confidence, he might have to live, unless he had private resources, 
upéra small income, The last professor who lived at the place referred 
to; who was obliged to leave nearly two years since, for practices of which 
you would not admit a description into your columns, who taught dancing 
as well as music, told the writer of this, some time before he was removed, 
that he was making from £800 to £1,000 a year. The consequence of 
his conduct, to his successor, will be, that irreproachable private conduct 
will be absolutely necessary to insure his obtaining public support. He 
must not run into debt, nor frequent public-houses; and he must he 
careful in the selection of his associates. A young man, whose’previous 
habits will come under the preceding category, who will not be in too 
great a hurry to get on, and whois prepared to make himself an agreeable 
member of private society, irrespective of his profession, will find the 
writer willing, and, he believes, able, to introduce’ him: to ‘pleasant 
acquaintances. It is taken for granted that he will have’the necessary 
qualification cf being able to play and teach the pianoforte well.’ “If he is 
also able to play the organ, and lead a small band on ‘the vidlin, to teach 
singing, &c., he will, of course, have so many more methods of adding to 
his income. The writer of this has no privaté’interest' to serve in ‘this 
matter, beyond the gratification of having a clever “professor of music 
near him; and he therefore communicates his own name, and that ‘of the 
town in question, to the editor, with liberty to him to’state them, privately, 
to any one who he thinks (bearing the preceding remarks in’ mind) he can 
conscientiously recommend to try the experiment. © Delighted to hear of 
success in the cultivation of musi¢, and of that of the Musical ‘World, 1 
beg to subscribe mysclf, Mr. Editor, 
Your faithful ‘servant, 
DILLETTANTE. 


ON FOREIGN NAMES, 
To the Editor of the “ Musical Werld.” 


My Dear Str,—The peculiar interest and opinion entertained even 
for unclassical foreign composers, added to the want of discrimination 
shown on the part of the public in their conception of good music, has, 
at Jast, induced English musie publishers to play tricks with their cus- 
tomers, by giving home-spun articles under foreign names. ‘This. they 
have found an excellent speculation, for instead of paying a handsome 
price to foreign composers,—for instance, for their pianoforte, pieces,— 
they but barely remunerate British musicians for their loss of time, and 
what remains for their talent may be best inferred by the singular con- 
tract of the parties. It would be a useful addition to the fashionable 
libraries of the wealthy to purchase a book, in order to ascertain the 
names (especially the full Christian names, for here lies much deception) 
of all the bye-gone and now going composers of every civilized country: 
if such a work do not exist, it would be a goo: speculation,. and prevent 
much fraud to compile such a book. 1 have one, in two volumes, but 
there ave two objections against it: first, it is incomplete, and, omits 
many excellent musicians; secondly, it Javishes too much. praise ony 
some who deserve but an acknowledgment that such musicians did exist, 
and cn the other hand, it is lax in its praise of others who are.more 
worthy of record. It would be invidious to particularise the many nick- 
names given to piano pieces of modern celebrity; but it is a, pity that 


this practice should be continued, and it is quite proper for any, profes-, 


sor to expose an imposition which might be injurious to the fame of 
many a highly-gifted brother-professor. Now that I am on the subject 
of “gullicg the public,” and taking advantage of popular names, I will 
mention the absurdity of English vocalists changing cr ending British 
names into ‘fini”—thus, John Bull to Jeovane Bullini ; and a lady 
might alter this noble name into Anna Bolena. After all, the school of 
vocalization of this country and the Italian is so different, added to the 
imperfect pronunciation of our vocalists compared to the natives, and 
the general gait and looks of England's sons and fair daughters, that no 
man of the world can mistake an English vocalist for an Italian one. 
These truths lead me to believe that it is impolitic of English singers 
taking up the ¢it-bits of the most famous Italian singers in the world; 
for it institutes an unpleasant comparison between the styles in which 
this and that country executes such “ delicieux morceava.” © And yet no 
one can blame musicians, vocalists, and publishers for taking advantage 





of these -impositions, since the-fashionable world lay themselves open, 
demand.and sanction all kinds of “puffing” and ignoble practices. It 
might be inferred from:what I have advanced respecting vocalists, that I 
altogether most admire Italian, and German singers; but it is with plea- 
sure [ ean «say, that -many foreign vecalists. who visit this country are 
inferior:to many of our native,ones: and if more attention were paid to 
the Italian art of vocalization, we should have more rich voices in this 
country than other lands can boast of. But to shew off our singers, 
much more ease, nature, and right execution is requisite ; otherwise, the 
best voices will fall short of giving real satisfaction. I am, however, 
digressing from my subject; but I considered it due to our many excel- 
lent vocalists to place them in the position they deserve, for if they 
cannot aspire to the perfection of a Grisi, Jenny Lind, Lablache, Staudig), 
or a Mario, yet they have the satisfaction of knowing that no other 
country can boast of such extraordinary vocalists as these. J conclude 
this letter by hoping that everything in the shape of musical “‘ humbug’”’ 
will be done away with, and that that which is sound and worthy of 
man’s understanding will be encouraged. 
I am, my dear sir, yours sincerely, 
Frencu Fiowers. 

P.S.—By my advertisement of this week, subscribers will find that my 
new work on the construction of fugue, &c., will be ready for them next 
Friday ; and I beg to thank them for the patronage I have received. 





To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” 


Str,—-More than a quarter of a year since, Mr. A. Novello offered, by 
advertisement, a gold medal of five guineas value to any one who should 
compose the best choral anthem in four, five, or six parts. Competitors 
were to send in their compositions to Mr. A. Novello, or to Mr. Dando. 
Can any of your readers inform me who obtained the medal? 

Yours truly, 


Monday, September 28, i846. A SuBSCRIBER. 





MR, FRENCH FLOWERS. 
To the Editor of the “ Musical World.” 


Dear Mr. Eprtor,—Last year you very kindly printed several letters 
of mine, in which I endeavoured to shew that the opinions and notions 
on musical science and musical men, so frequently and gratuitously 
supplied by Mr. French Flowers, were unfounded in’truth, and calculated 
to mislead those of your readers who, being ignorant of the motives 
which originated those opinions, might, possibly, give them credence. 
Subsequent articles from more able pens, have confirmed what I then 
stated, and events have proved the fallacy and inutility of the efforts Mr. 
French Flowers has made, nominally, for the benefit of art and artists. 
His absurd laudation of the fugue, and strict contrapuntal writing, 
although it may have secured him the admiration of a few musical 
imbeciles, has been met by merited derision from ail liberal and enlightened 
musicians ; and, as a final blow to such ignoble doctrines, one of our 
greatest writers* (and who, moreover, possesses peculiar talents as a 
fugueist) has thought proper, by his example, to detach that form from 
a class of compositions to which it has hitherto pertinaciously adhered— 
the Oratorio ; thus driving it from its last stronghold. His. ‘* Contra- 
puntal Society” has needed little impetus in its downfall; after a short 
and feeble existence, having reccived no support, it has silently expired, 
from sheer exhaustion and inanity, mourned alone by himself, as founder, 
leéturer, treasurer, &c., &c. But Mr. Flowers’ very peculiar views on 
thedretical subjects, his connection with the press:as occasional reviewer, 
would have enabled him to have benefitted junior professors, by advice 
arid encouragement; but as he unfortunately judged everything by a 


‘false’ standard, his advice (of which he’ was sufficiently liberal) was 


treacherous, and his attempts at encouragement (few and far between) 
damnatory. “Mr: Flowers has been beaten on the fugue, on the ‘*Contra- 
puntist Society,” on the tetrad, on the perfect fourth, on the enharmonic 
scale, and’ on’ opinions ‘of’ still greater moment. In fact, he has been 
beaten on all‘his*pet topics, yet he is not silent—he continues to-write ; 
but having ‘fotind it’ uséless to attack facts; he now attacks persons. 
This he will find a‘still more perilous course : let him bear in mind this 
homely proverb,’ Those who tive in glass houses should not throw stones.’’ 
His late attenipts to detiact from the fame of an artist of established and 
acknowledged eminence, have but recoiled on himseif with augmented 
severity.’ Although Mr. Fiowers’is pretty generalin his abuse of musi- 
cians, he still makes some jons. How: is it that Macfarren, 
Benedict, Bennett, and the members of the Society of British Musicians 
have been exempt from Mr. Flowers’ disapproval? Are they free from 
criors?—do they come up to his standard of excellence? or is it possible 
that motives of ‘self interest can ‘restrain’even that gentleman’s strong 


* Mendelssohn. 
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inclination for depreciation and illiberality. It appears inevitable that 
Mr. Flowers should write ; itis; therefore, desirable that:he should write 
definitely and distinctly, so that his readers ‘may have: some chance of 
comprehending ‘his’ meanings’ This;I' tegretto! say;°it is‘ generally 
impossible to do, for his letters ate’so’ entitely! deficient:'in method or 
construction, (although in the latterhe considers ‘hithselfan adept) that 
after a careful perusal of them, there remains onty'the impression of an 
indefinite grumbling about something ‘or’ someone, the why and: the 
wherefore not being apparent. This 1 consider‘arises, not so’ much from 
inability on the part of Mr. Flowers, as from design. His object: is to be 
obscure, and obs¢urity he certainly attains and merits. » Sincerity is 
hardly to be expected from one who “‘wittingly places himself in a 
tangible predicament,” for the purpose‘of provoking opposition (vide 
Mr. F.’s letter in No. 37); such a predicament would be the reverse of 
desirable to those who value integrity. Let Mr: Flowers no longer indulge 
himself in ambiguity and inuendo, but simply and ‘boldly state what he 
considers faulty in musical things and musical men; it will then’ be 
practicable to answer him (which at present it-is not); and some good 
may possibly result. It is not sufficient for him’ to:‘say “the musical 
acquirements of the most celebrated musicians of thiscountry are inefficient’ 
—he must shew in what respect they are inefficient, and must also give 
some more urgent reasons than that they donot write fugues in six parts, 
or belong to the (now defunct) “‘ Contrapuntist’s Society.” © It is 
essential that he should do this, because, however’agreeable:it may be to 
him to write about himself; or be written about, that alone will not 
satisfy the readers.of the ‘“‘ Musical World,’ who look for more impor- 
tant results. Let him, then, plainly expound his opinion for or against 
musical ‘art’ and ‘artists, and I have little doubt he will find plenty of 
champions step forward'to support him if right, or to refute him if 


‘wrong. 
Tam, dear Mr. Editor, very respectfully yours, 
London, September 24, 1846. 


Musica. 





Brovincial, 


Bristot.—The long-promised performance of oneof Spohr’s Oratorios 
took place on Monday last, at the Victoria-rooms. Until. very recently; 
the ‘performance.of an oratorio in this. city was a thing of very rare 
occurrence, and then on a small and-confined scale; but now, thanks to 
a new-and rising society, ‘The Classical Harmonists,” we have periodical 
performances of the works of the great oratorio writers in a style sur- 
passedonly by the great triennial meetings of the provincial festivals. On 
Monday last, this society produced the Fall of Babylon on a most liberal 
scale; the vocalists being Miss Sabilla Novello, Miss Bassano, Messrs. 
Millar, Henry Phillips, and Weiss. Among the instrumentalists were 
several of the Italian Opera band, most of our local. professors, and a 
considerable number from Bath, Cheltenham, and other places, toge ther- 
with a few amateurs of Bristol and Clifton. This oratorio was, first 
produced at Norwich in 1842, under the direction of the Gresham. pro- 
fessor’ of music, who made the English adaptation ;_ it was shortly 
afterwards given at the Hanover-square Rooms, and Exeter Hall, when 
the composer himself took the baion in hand, last week at, Manchester; 
and the week before last at the Hereford Festival. The subject has 
been set to music by two other composers, Mr. Perry, of Exeter Hall; 
and Mr. Jackson, not of Exeter. The Jibretio, dramatic.in, form,.is dé- 
scriptive of the restoration of the Hebrew people from captivity, and the 
downfall of Assyrian power. Mr. H. Phillips undertook .the.music of 
Cyrus ; the:part of the Babylonian King fell to the lot of Mr,.Weiss; Mr. 
Millar had to»personate the prophet Daniel and the Israelitish man; and 
Miss Novello and Miss Bassano proved most efficient. representatives of 
the Israelitish women, while. the latter doubled with it the pert of the 
Queem Mother. Miss Novello, in the songs of the Jsraelitish women ; 
Miss Bassano, in ‘No longer shall. Judea’s children, wander;”, Mr. 
Phillips, in the song of Cyrus; Mr, Weiss in the recitatives in the. grand 
scene of the handwriting of the wall; .and Mr, Millar in;the recitatives of 
Daniel, won the highest approbation. - There, were. many encores,. Mr. 
Nicholson, the oboist, in the obligato part of Migs Bassano’s song, played 
most charmingly, and shared the applause with:the vocalist herself, The 
audience consisted of about 900: persons, among ,whom , we noticed the 
Mayer, Mayoress, Mrs. Monck, the Misses. Monck, Mrs. Col. Lewis, of 
St. Pierre, and party, Mr. and the Misses Battersby, Sir Henry. Bishop, 
&e., &c.. We have heard it whispered,that the. society contemplates 4 
performance of Handel’s Messiah about. Christmas. on the same grand 
scale. Before concluding, we must mention the service that was rendered 
on the occasion by Mr. Cooper, as leader, and J. D. Corfe, Esq., as con- 
ductor : with such officers we may expect perfect discipline in the forces 
under their command. 





Liverpoor.—The fourth undress concert for the season of the “ Phil- 
harmonie Society” took place on Monday evening. The first part 
consisted. of Mendelssohn’s First Walpurzis Night, the music of which 
is very wild, grand, and characteristic. The society performed the same 
piece about twelve months ago, but it did not go well, not having had 
sufficient rehearsal. On Monday night the whole went off in a style, 
reflecting eredit.on the conductor and performers. The solo parts were 
sustained; by Mr. Ryalls and -Mr, Armstrong; the chorus was rather 
deficient-in strength, the orchestra not having room for a quarter of the 
number of. singers required. This will not be the case when the new 
Hall.is finished. The second part opened with Beethoven’s overture to 
the Men of Prometheus, played in a manner that could not be surpassed 
by any provincial band. The vocal portion consisted chiefly of a selec. 
tion from, the ‘Tempest ” (Purcell) which afforded an opportunity 
for a young lady. (Miss Parsons) making her début to a Liverpool 
audience in the well-known song, ‘‘ Full Fathom Five,’’ which she sang 
with good expression and clear enunciation. Miss Parsons’ voice is a 
contralto, of considerable compass and power; with careful study she 
will prove a great acquisition to our local talent. In the trio from “ JI 
Matrimonio. Segreto, Misses Stott, May Swain, and Parsons, were 
deservedly encored.. A duet by Messrs. Jackson and Armstrong, and 
chorus; ‘To Arms,” finished the concert about a quarter before ten 
o’cleck.. The band. performed much too loud in the accompaniments. 
On many. occasions, we could not hear the singers, especially in the solos. 
Why not play: so. as: to give the vocalist a chance of being heard? - The 
band is there. to accompany, but matters are reversed, the singer must 
accompany the band.. Why does the director not keep the instruments 
under ?.. Every: player in the orchestra ought to be able to hear the 
singer, andialso-the. sound, of his neighbour’s instrument, in place of 
which each - man. tries, like Russell’s niggers, to play louder than the 
other, so that his instrument may be conspicuous; and the consequence 
is, they: never,-go., well. together in accompaniments, and the singer has 
very rarely any justice, done: we never hear a piano, and the vocalists 
ere alway-at the stretch of their voice, and have not an opportunity of 
displaying anything like taste —Liverpool Mail, September 26, 1846. 

Mx. :Henay. Russgiu has been favoured with crowded audiences 
atthe Theatre Royal, Church Street. His entertainment comprises 
nearly all his favourite songs, from the “ Maniac” to “ John Knott,” 
with several nigger melodies and amusing anecdotes of the black slaves 
of America. According to Mr. Russell’s statement, he composed a 
number of songs for this class in the backwoods of America, such as 
“Lucy Long,” ‘ Getting oberde Mountain,” “ Old Dan Tucker,” &c. 
and was quite surprised on.his return to this country to find them 
enjoying the full tide of popularity here. Mr. Russell's evenings have 
given unqualified satisfaction to all who have attended.—Liverpool Mail, 
September 26, 1846. 

On Saturday, Mr. Henry Phillips gave one of his entertainments at 
the Concert-hall, Lord Nelson-street, which was well attended. In this 
concert he introduced several American novelties, with his experience in 
that “Iarid: of ‘eccentricity, which were received with great applause, 
especially his racy description of Yankee inquisitiveness. His “ Hour 
with Dibdin” was perfectly delightful. “This evening, Mr. H. Smith 
gives a vocal entertainment, and next Saturday there will be a Druidical 
entertainment, illustrative of the singing of the Welsh bards, by Mr, 
Ellis ‘Roberts. Liverpool Mail, September 26, 1846. 

CarviFr.—Mr. Wilson, the highly popular vocalist, gave his musical 
éntertainment on Wednesday evening, in’ the Theatre, Crockherbtown, 
‘As on the occasion ‘of his visit to this place last year, the boxes were 
erowded’ with all the rank, fashion, and beauty of the town and neigh- 
bourhood ; but in’ the attendance of the pit and gallery, there was a 
marked falling off. His success was, as we acticipated it would be, most 
decided,—the whole audience frequently giving utterance to their ex- 
pressions of delight and admiration ‘at the alternations of pathos and 
comic’ humour, so freely ‘displayed by him in his illustrations of the 
national music of our northern neighbours, and which presented to the 
trinds of the audience pleasing and amusing notions of the habits, cus« 
toms, and quaint opinions of the old Scottish minstrels. It has been 
said that of the national poetry and music of Scotland those songs which 
mark the enthusiastic attachment: of the people to the cause of the gal- 
lant “* Prince Charlie” are'the most beautiful and heart-stirring ; and of 
those Mr. Wilson introduced a few, which may be considered very fine 
specimens, and which elicited general applause. On this evening he 
he began with Robert Burns’s complimentary song to his Bonnie Jean— 
“Of a the sirts the wind can blaw,” which he sang with exquisite 
pathos and feeling, and then followed the spirited and favorite Jacobite 
song, ** Ower the water to Charlie,’’ which was loudly applauded. Then 
followed in succession, “ Thou hast left me ever, Jamie,” “ Saw ye 
Johnnie coming? quo’ she,” “In yonder happy cottage,” (a German 
ballad, introduced for the sake of variety,) “She is mine,” (a German 





song,) “ Johm Andersen, my Jo,” and “‘ O, whistle and I’ll come to ye, 
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my lad.” which the audience wished to have repeated, but Mr. Wilson 
sang another instead. This concluded the first part. After an interval 
of ten minutes, the second part commenced with ‘‘ The soldier’s dream,” 
(the poetry by Thomas Campbell) which was followed by “ My boy 
Tammie.” Then came in succession “ The flowers of the forest,” ‘‘ My 
Tocher’s the jewel,” ‘“ The Laird 0’ Cockpen,” ‘Annie Laurie,” ‘‘ Get 
up and bar the door, O,” (a very humorous song) and lastly the bagpipe 
song of “ Allister M‘Allister,’’ which elicited bursts of laughter and 
applause, and an encore. In taking leave, Mr. Wilson thanked the audi- 
ence in polite and graceful terms for the attention which they had given, 
and said he hoped to have the pleasure of singing here next year—an 
announcement which was hailed with evident marks of satisfaction. 
We had almost forgotten t> notice Mr. Land’s judicious and admirable 
accompaniment on the pianoforte, which was mentioned most favorably 
to us by many highly competent observers, and efficiently aided the 
efforts of Mr. Wilson.— Cardiff and Merthyr Guardian. 

Batu.—The public of our city and neighbourhood were regaled on 
Wednesday with a musical treat of the highest character, by the appear- 
ance before them of those eminent professors of the vocal art, Grisi, 
Mario, and F. Lablache, aided by Mr. John Parry and Mr. Lindsay 
Sloper. Grisi, as is her wont, sang with extraordinary power and 
sweetness. Her matchless execution was conspicuously displayed in a 
Cavatina, “‘ Maria de Rohan,” and in obedience to the unanimous wishes 
of her numerous auditors a repetition was accorded. The fair cantatrice 
was similarly honoured in the duet with Mario, “ Scendi nel piccol.” 
Mario, who divided the honours of the day, was loudly applauded and 
listened to with intense pleasure in several gems of Italian song. His 
fine voice and splendid execution were duly appreciated, In particular, 
we may mention Donizetti’s ‘“‘ Vivi tu,” as one of his most successful 
efforts. The third vocalist in this eminent trio was F. Lablache, who, 
in several buffo songs and in his duets with Grisi, proved himself worthy 
the name of his celebrated father. John Parry was original and comic 
to the highest degree. He brought two new. songs, equal.to any that 
have gone before. He is not only a clever mimic and a talented come- 
dian, but he possesses abilities as a pianist of no mean order. Mr. Lind- 
say Sloper proved himself an accomplished pianist. He played a fantasia 
with a brilliance that was highly pleasing—the more so that he disdained 
any resort to the claptrap of the day, which would identify (if it could) 
noise with music, and substitute sleight of hand for a legitimate 
development of the resources of the instrument.—Bath and Cheltenham 
Gazette, 

MANcHESTER.—The last concert with which Miss Isaacs will be con- 
nected as a resident in Manchester was given last night in the 
Atheneum room. Miss Isaacs, unfortunately, had not sufficiently 
recovered to admit of her taking a part in the performance, but every 
exertion was made to make amends for her absence. Miss Mathews 
was encored, and Mr. Pigott and Mr. R. L. Hime were welcomed with 
every mark of public favour. Mrs. Winterbottom’s Scotch song was, 
however, the gem of the evening. Mrs. Thomas was labouring under 
indisposition and could not appear, but Mrs. Winterbottom supplied her 
place. The spacious room was filled in every part. Miss Isaacs is 
among the new engagements made by Mr. Bunn, for the present season 
at Drury Lane Theatre.—Manchester Courier. 





Foreign Intelligence. 


Mizay, Serr. 23.—There has been nothing new lately at 
the Scala, we are to have the Gemma on Saturday with a new 
prima’ donna. “Signor Grachetti is writing the libretto of ‘a 
new opera to be given during the Carnaval. Miss Hobbs has 
arrived ; the Milanese have already taken a liking to her; 
they praise highly the quality of her voice. The patronage 
of the Duke of Lela has already procured her a Scritura, she 
makes her debut next month. 

Miss Hayes is going to Venice for the Carnival. She 
has met with so much success at Milan'that Morelli has “ sold 
her” (!) for the period of the Carnival, for as much as he 
gives for a year. We have had a most dreadful fire here, 
which has lasted for three days. There was a great scarcity 
of water, so one poor (!) man must needs broach some casks 
of wine and cart the contents on the flames, the consequences 
of such an act you can easily imagine. Signor Mazzucato 
has gone to Como for a short time, his late family bereave- 





ment having totally unfitted him for his duties at the Con- 
servatoire. Signor Sapoline intends paying England a visit . 
next month. The on dit is, that we are to have the best 
Carnival this year that has ever been known; we are to 
have Taddolini, Moriani, Masini, and many others for the 
Opera; and Perrot and Fanny Elssler, for the Ballet. It will 
open with Verdi's opera of Attila. 





Sonnet. 
NO. II. 


Ou, is that voice for ever hush’d to me;— 

That sweetest, gentlest voice that oft would fill 
My heart with joy—bid crowding thoughts of ill 

Pause at the moment’s throb of ecstasy : 

That voice which, when its sound was light and free, 
Would nought but tranquil innocence reveal, 
Which, when it whisper’d, was melodious still— 

Which, when it laugh’d, laugh’d with a childlike glee! 

Yea, it has ceased—that music of my soul— 

Leaving all harsh—but I will not complain. 
My voice shall rise, unheard, thy name to bless, 

While waves of wild despair around me roll, 

I will endure days, weeks, whole years of pain, 
To give thee one short hour of happiness. 





PAlseellaneous, 


Drury-Lane Tueatre.—lThe manager of this establish- 
ment has issued his prospectus for the coming season, 
announcing the opening of the theatre for Saturday, October 
8rd. If promises before-hand are to be taken as guarantees, 
the most brilliant results may be anticipated. First, we are 
promised three new operas by native composers,—one by Mr, 
Balfe, one by Mr. Lavenu, and one by Mr. Wallace. Mr. 
Balfe’s reputation is too well established to admit of conjecture 
about the kind of success which is likely to attend any new 
work from his pen ; continental opinion has put the seal upon 
that approval which our own public has long ago pronounced. 
Mr. Lavenu, who was a pupil of the Royal Academy of 
Music, is as yet unknown to fame, but report speaks favour- 
ably of his musical acquirements. He is a son-in-law of 
the late Mr. Mori, the violinist. Mr. Wallace, : by his 
Maritana, last year, acquired a degree of publie favour 
that has been rarely attamed by one effort. The praises 
lavished upon his opera, however, were well deserved; and it 
only remains to be seen how he will maintain his suddenly 
acquired popularity. The absence of two names from the 
list of native composers, Mr. John Barnett, and Mr: Mac- 
fatren, may. be the subject of surprise to many, but doubtless 
there are sufficient reasons for the omission. ‘The list of 
vocelists is strong, comprising all the old favourites of 
preceding seasons, and a new engagement which will be 
likely to give an unusual impetus to musical matters at 
Drury-lane, that of Madame Anna Bishop, wiiose fame in the 
principal cities-of the.continent is so great as to justify the 
highest expectations, It has long been considered an essential 
drawback to the perfect representation of our English operas 
that we have possessed ‘no vocalist of the highest order to 
assist in their interpretation. Though we have had many 
clever and deserving artists;,who have by their undeniable 
talents acquired a considerable degree of public favour, we 
have had, since Miss Adelaide Kemble, no one who combined 
histrionic and vocal qualities in such a degree of excellence ag 
to warrant the designation of an.artist of first rank. By what 
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we can gather from general opinion abroad, united to the 
testimony of those who have enjoyed the advantage of a 
private hearing since her arrival in England, we have every 
reason to presume that Madame Anna Bishop will supply the 
desideratum so long required. She will make her first appear- 
ance at Drury-lane, on Wednesday, October the 7th, in Balfe’s 
Maid of Artois, which the composer has modified to suit the 
peculiarities of her voice, the new prima donna being an 
absolute soprano, wherein she essentially differs from the 
lamented Malibran, who was, it will be recollected, the 
original impersonator of the principal part in the opera. In 
the ballet department the manager of Drury-lane is no less 
profuse of promises. We are to have Flora Fabbri, who 
made so favourable an impression, last season—Sophie Fuoco, 
the recent acquisition of the 4eadémie Royale in Paris—and 
a host of satellites, some known, others unknown, to say 
nothing of Mr. Risley and his sons. Moreover, a treaty 
is stated to be “‘ on the eve of completion,” with the highly 
popular Carlotta Grisi. Besides this, two new ballets are 
announced, and several popular revivals. The orchestra, 
which has been remodelled in structure, is enlarged and 
improved; this was certainly wanted in every particular. 
An operatic establishment, with an indifferent orchestra, is 
altogether an absurdity, and cannot hope for success; the 
principal vocalists themselves are not of more importance 
than the band. A deficiency in this department was sensibly 
felt last season, the success of the new operas being perilled 
on more than one occasion. The chorus, too, is to be 
enlarged and improved—another good item in the prospectus, 
the chorus forming a very important feature in modern operas. 
The principal officers in the establishment remain as before, 
it is therefore only necessary to refer to our advertisements 
for particulars. So much for actual promises, exclusive of 
which we are told that “the engagement of Mademoiselle 
Jenny Lind still exists, and will be put into full force should 
she attempt to sing on any other stage in thiscountry.” The 
signification of the words in italics is by no means clear, nor 
is it evident how the patrons of Drury-lane are to be benfited 
by the indefinite promise thus obscurely conveyed. A 
“* confident hope is still entertained” of producing the Camp 
of Silesia, an opera by Meyerbeer. This has some connexion 
with Mdlle. Jenny Lind, who originally sustained the principal 
character at Berlin, and whose appearance on the Drury-lane 
boards this season is about as likely as Meyerbeer’s appearance 
in the Drury-lane orchestra, which was talked of last year. 
A new ballet is also announced for some “eminent danseuse”’ 
not named, and, as it appears, not yet engaged. However, 
putting aside that which it shadows forth mysteriously, there 
is enough in that which is clear and intelligible of Mr. 
Bunn’s prospectus, to justify the anticipation of an unusually 
prosperous season ; and this we heartily wish him.— TZimes. 

Miss H. Favcrt.—We were delighted to see Miss Helen 
Faucit occupying a private box at the Haymarket Theatre on 
Thursday evening. The amiable and ished lady looked 
perfectly recovered from her late illness. We understand Miss 
Helen Faucit is engaged at the Haymarket Theatre by the 
enterprising manager. 

Mr, Stuart ann Mrs. Epwrw Yarnorp completed their 
engagements at Manchester last week. Their combined bene- 
fit took place on Friday, on which occasion they performed 
Macbeth and Lady Macbeth to a crowded audience. Their 
performance was greatly applauded. 

Grist anp Mario.—These celebrated vocalists returned to 
Paris last Saturday, after concluding a tour of a month, during 
which time they sang at concerts at Birmingham, Manchester 





(two), Liverpool (two), Buxton, Leeds, Macclesfield, Neweastle- 
under-Lyne, Chester, Shrewsbury, Leamington, Cheltenham 
(two), Plymouth, Exeter, Bath, Bristol, Reading, Greenwich, 
Brighton (two), &c., &e., in company with Frederic Lablache 
and John Parry; Benedict accompanied them the first three 
weeks, and Lindsay Sloper the last week. Grisi and Mario 
were to resume their duties at the Itali n Opera in Paris after 
a week’s repose. . 

Lzs Movusquetaires DE LA Reine.—A very pleasing set 
of quadrilles from this popular opera was performed at the 
Haymarket Theatre on Thursday night, in place of overtures 
to the new farce of The Fortune Hunter. We believe they 
are arranged from Halevy’s score, by Mr. T. G. Reed, the 
clever director of the orchestra. 

InriueNnce or Music.—(From Punch.)—A military band 
is to be embarked for Taltti, as it has been found, says a 
French paper, that music has already produced upon the savage 
inhabitants of Oceania the most softening influences. By 
means of a fiddle, the savages have been induced lately to 
supply the garrison with provisions ; and it is expected that 
if a full band is only tried upon them, they will actually learn 
in time to love the cruelty of the French dominion. The 
music-master of the regiment has been sent with a cornet-a- 
piston and a banjo, to play to Queen Pomare, but she will not 
listen to the dreadful overtures they have made to her, and has 
done nothing but throw cold water upon them. The Governor, 
however, is not in the least disconcerted, and hopes, as soon 
as the military band arrives, to win both ears of the obdurate 
Queen. A musical expedition is at present fitting out, with 
this purpose, at Toulon, and it is mentioned that Monsieur 
Musard is to be invested with the baton of command. “ Au 
clair de la Lune” is being prepared for twenty-four ophicleides, 
and those who have heard it declare that the effect is perfectly 
stunning. We have not the slightest doubt that all the islands 
will instantly give way to the persuasion of French brass, 
What savage could listen unmoved to a French serpent ? How- 
ever, we are glad to hear of this musical movement. It proves 
that Lonis-Philippe is only anxious to restore harmony to a 
country where there has existed, since his ships have been 
there, nothing bnt discord. 





To Correspondents, 


A Constant Reaper, (Lincolnshire).—We have referred his query to 
the house of Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street, who will doubt- 
less be enabled to supply him with the information required. 





Advertisements. 





MR. and MADAME G. A. MACPARREN 
Beg to inform their Pupils and Friends that they have REMOVED to 
No. 8, DUKE STREET, PORTLAND PLACE. 





THE HANDEL SOCIETY, 
THE DETTINGEN TE DEUM, 


Edited by Sir George Smart, 


Is in the course of delivery; it being the first work issued in right of the Fourth 
Year’s Subscription. 


ISRAEL IN EGYPT, 


Edited by Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy, 
Has been issued in right of the Third Year’s Subscription.—Annual Subs 
Bias been inmmed in. Tigh of oe The Treasurer, Mee WILLIAM CHAPPELL, 
at CRAMER, BEALE, and CO.', 201, Regent Street. 
“iti 6, Duke Street, Portland Place, 




























IMPORTANT TO THE MUSICAL ; PUBLIC, 


To be Sold by Auction, bs ; # : 
BY/MR. MIDDLBTON, 
ON SATURDAY,’ THe 10TH DAY oF OCTOBER, : 1846, 


At Mr. Robert Collins, 
‘qmhe Mile House Inn, Cheetham, Giaisaliie 
The whole of the very valuable 


MUSICAL LIBRARY, 


And other Effects, of the Cheetham Glee Club, 


The LIBRARY contains upwards of 100 Volumes of well selected Music, hand- 
somely bound; embracing Warren’s Original. Collection of Glees, &e., in 8 
bee ag oars tae we old of the Works of Handel, published by the pecs 


lees, Mey Duetts, pobieed = E. oat ae a 
2 vols; ‘Festive ain ca 7 4 ¥0) 
fection of 
German Glees, 5 vols; Horsley’s ath ‘Collection of Glees, &c. 1 yol; Webbe’s: 
“ Vocal Music,” 1 vol; myn Collection of Glees, &c, ; vol ; Pat ve . 
Sir 


Chi 
Choruses, &e. y various eminent “composers ; 3; a Phe a containin 
the Musical Wo: 


kcase : 
with large brass ings ; Hair Cushions t a crimson moreen, for forms to seat 180 
to 200 persons, 
The whole of the above property is nearly new, and in excellent condition, and 
will beon view on the day of sale, after 10 o’clock in the morning. 
The to commence at 4 0’clock in the afternoon promt. 





MISS BIRCH. 
Just Published, 


A highly finished Portrait of this ectekeoudt Tags Vocalist, drawn on stone 
in Baugniet’s best style, and generally pronoui as pola a most. perfect like- 
ness, price §s, plain, or 7s, 6d. beautifally coloured ; woe etal on application at 
JULLIEN’s Royal Musical Conservatory, 214, Regent-s' 


Bureau Central des Artistes, 


229, Regent Street, corner of Hanover Street. 


WESSEL AND*CO.’S 
SERIES OF STUDIES FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


PIRST LIST. 
Bertini, Studies edited with introductory remarks, by Cipriani Potter : 


&- & 
0 
0 














No. 1, 25 Preparatory Studies, (4th any PP 29, 8 
—-—— No.2, 25 Ditto (Sequel to Op. 29)........Op. 32, 9 


In this Edition will be found the author’s aes eee 
alterations. 


———-— No. 3, 18 Octave Lessons, for both hands throughont.......... 4 0 
No. 4, “ L’INDISPENSABLE” for small hands, 25 Exercises or 
Progressive Studies for young Pupils ......No.1, Op. 100, 4 6 


——— No. 5, Idem ........ edep odes cowene ah ue .. No. 2, Op. 100, 4 6 
——— No. 6, 25 Characteristic Studies, ded. to the Royal Academy of 

PEEEa ds openesoccscée tdeges ssecececeseceee NO. 1, Op. 66, 6 0 

——— No.7,...:... Posstsee sede SRY, elles Op. 66, 6 0 

eer > pre sae te cecececceecevecccesscses NOs By Op. 66, 6 0 

DOOD Ts codbbeccetceseecctée seco cececccesees NOs 4, Op, 66, 6 0 





** To be continued, 
Chopin, Collection of Studies :~ 
——-—— No.1, 12 Grandes Etudes ded. to Liszt and Hiller, corrected 
and revised Edition, with additional fingering by his Pupil, 
J. FonTANA, authorized by the Author .,........ +++ Op, 10, 
NOs Dy ACM,» soncnsogthdhaven ard 900 conse eeeevccepeess Op. 10, 
No. 3, Douze Etudes ....csccsccesecveicovssscesecceeeeOPe 25, 
No. 4, Idem seeebeeereeesenesccerecvescssecsessesesecs Ope DB, 
No. 5, 24 Grand Preludes, through all keys ............Op. 28, 
No. 6, Idem Ar entereeeseesrnenesesseserecsessseseccess Ops 2, 6 0 


‘These celebrated Six Books of Studies are ad i 
ditneton, fers Baccara ‘e adopted by, the Royal Academies 


*,* The Lists of Studies will be Alphabetically continued, 
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NEW RULES FOR HARMON 


Illustrated in a Passacaglia and Twelve Fugues for the Organ, will be: ready for the 
Subscribers on 


FRIDAY NEXT, OCTOBER Oth, 1846. 








UNIVERSAL GAS BURNER, 


30 to 50 per Cent. Saved! 


To be had of. the Patentees, GO, St. Martin’s Lane, 
Charing Cross. 


Tur Patentee: beg to call &e.; these are entirely 

— attention tothe fol. obviated by the * Patent 

wing facts. The advan- fevanaanctnesierenaee 
As the cost 


tages resulting han the 
inv-ntion are various and 
striking. tre, of 
a saving of 30 to 50per cent. 
the combustion is perfect, 
and the brilliancy produ- 
ced superior to any light 
hitherto discovered. It emits 
neither smell nor smoke, ff 
and burns sae hreny. 
iod ; suc 
rity that spirit, iM or candie, with 
avoidance of waste or 
trouble, 


Objections have been ‘the merits of / the 
to Nei introduction of gas in y hain its brilliancy and 
dwelling-houses, to the ex~ Bias Ayes 
mse of ° fittings, to its shar, 4 
des poe of furniture, shown by the annexed 
peries, gold moulding, authentic me ge F 





EXTRACT from the Proceedings of the ledtitation Of C of Civil Bogie 


Tuesday, 26th May, 1846, Sir Jonn Runwie, President, 

“A burner of a novel and ingenious construction was exhibited. 
The principal novelty was the introduction ve a Jena of air to the centre 
of the flame by a hollow button in the middle gS ae ‘Theair 
up through the hollow stem of the button, was heated, and passed out by 
two ores SF fire- 2 Bye os around the poe aa and dimpingt i hae od 
on the flame of ir mngng with outwards in ed bd red a 


ox ot the air, with the carburette 
very perfect Lt ¢ flame was ie per ite down the produced 
of orks e Lastit tation these t y a a 8 I comparing 
itution, w' ve . In 
' Sen See sees of f these ith a bg? the concentric burners, and 
ort of Shad br she - photometer, the new burner 
ve a better pelt, with = of rather more than one-third.” 
. CERTIFICATE. 
PoLYTECHNIC CHEMICAL ScHOOL.—‘ ia testing ark, McNiell, an 


Co.'s 1 Gas Burner = one of #i siuibes parners, 1 
gave a more pure and brillian tight, withe bet shan burners, 
KORGE CrisP, Engineer java oNGROTTOM, Secretary. 


CERTIFICA’ 
« mbar made Cire, 7 and Co 's Patent 
penne phe ot the we ested Siterriah benert Nos. 
Ade yand senting of at least 25 per cent., and 
per cent. The color aud t 


of the flame i: to 
t W, eee J.D. PALMER, Mechanical Inspectors. 
nis used nightly atthe Pol 


nstjtu- 
4, Paten 60, 
von sma be ade gen fo 11 till 4 er the mar yin "8 





Prats and Published, for the -P: at the “ Nassau ha = 
YB MAP he SreNcea J so saM th po ed a a ped ase tet 


for the are to sph ac oe Be tlre ta Tor ron s"Purkess, Dean 


pee “Sattrigy, October ra, 1616.” blin er ea, 














